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RITISH MUS EU ™M. 
READING- ROOM will be CLOSED for Renovation from 

MONDAY, April 15, until further notice 

It is anticipated that the work of renovation will be finished by 


Ot tober MAUNDE TITOMPSON, Director and Principal Librarian. 


= Museu, Mare ch 15, 1907. 


pOLY TECHNIC HALL, 
Pp REGENT STREET, W. 
MR. GEO. SEYMOUR SNOWDEN'S 
WEST KENT AMATEUR (€ nompeg’ — 
Will present on WEDNESDAY, 
The Comedy in Three Acts by Mrs. HERMAN AVEntv ALE, 
‘e HB BUT L iB OR, 
Preceded by the Comedietta 
‘A MARRIAGE HAS BEEN ‘ARRANGED,’ 
By ALFRED SUTRO. 
The Entertainment will be given on behalf of 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
The Entr'acte and Incidents oa ge a ea be played by the Company's 
Conductor, Mr. PERCY LEEDS. 
Doors Open 7.30. Commence at 8. 
say oa “ srice 13.; ag ed and Numbered Seats, 2s., 3s., 











, entitled 


and Sa., 


be obtained from & R. CHAMBERS, Paternoster Row ; 
HUGH I KEES Pall Ms mi: ‘LONGS ANS, GREEN & CO., Paternoster 
Row; MAC Teta .. St. Martin's Street; REEV ES & TURNER, 
Bream’'s Aldi ngs; I HMELL & & SON, 53, Shafteshury Avenue ; SAMP- 





LOW & OF 5a, Paternoster Row MITH, ELDER & Cv., 
Takeo! Place ; W ELLS GARDNER, PARTON & CO. Paternoster 
mag oe a. egy a, a a Booksellers’ Provident Inatitu- 

28, Paternoster ; and Mr. GEO. SEYMOUR SNOWDEN 
bn i Tressillian Road, et vo Bag S.E. 





tees, 


, Yr Wa y 
OYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICC. ADILL vw, W. 

ToRepAr o a April 9, at woke clock, Prof. G. H. BRYAN, M.A. 
S F. ee RST of TWé LECTURES on ‘WINGS AND 
mint Bae ne ‘ourse. 

Abn ril 11, at ¥ oclock, Prof. HENRY A. MIERS, 
wh D.Sc. 3., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘THE BIRTH 
AND AEFINITIES “ CRYSTALS.’ _Half-a-Guinez . 

SATU eer A wil 13, at 3 o'clock, Prof. SILVANUS P. THOMP- 
SON, B.A. i BR M.R.L, FIRST of THREE LECTURES on 
— ON “MAGNETISM? (The Tyndall Lectures.) Half-2 


“The FRIDAY Bynnree ae will be RESUMED on 
2 rof. H. RCH, D.Sc. F.R.S._ will give a 

SU0URSE on CON PRVATION OF HISTORIC “BUILDINGS 

AND FRESCOES. With Experimental Illustrations. At 9 o'clock. 











- Exhibitions. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION of selected Lanse: epee and Portraits 

by the Karly Masters of the British School is NOW OPEN 
SHEPHER D's GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's Square, S.W. 


USKIN EXHIBITION. LAST WEEKS. 
20 Water Colours, Drawings, and MSS. by the late JOHN 
RUSKIN, many never before exhibited, also 
60 Water Colours of Italy by ROBERT LITTLE, R.W.S. 
To be followed by the Geiger Collection of Mediwval Germanic Iron 


Work at 
_ THE F INE ART SOCIETY, 148, New Bond Street. 











Provident ‘Institutions. 
. 9 — 
roweaAR* Ss FBV 8 ST 
+% Por the Benefit ° Unmarried — of Retail Booksellers. 
n connexien wit 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROV IDENT INSTITU TION. 

The eum of 54. is now available for Sppertionment under the terms 
of the Will of the late Mrs. Francis Elizabeth Layton, and the Board 
of Directors are prepared to receive ap’ plications from persons who may 
be duly qualified under the rule. 

Applicants must be Daughters of Retail Booksellers as defined 
below, who are sixty years of age and upwards; also Daughters of 
Retail Booksellers who are under that age, and whom the Board 
consider to be in necessitous circ’ umstances. 

The term ‘‘ Retail Bookseller” shall be taken to comprise every 
ode} vip shall have carried on in Great Britain or Ireiand the 
ks hy retail as a part of his business. 
gi orms and copies of the Rules may be obtained by send 
ing stamped and directed envelope to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
ig "KR, Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 28, Paternoster Row, 
UI 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 20,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants, 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twent ty 


Guineas (or its e« 

quivalent by instalments), and obtain the 
i pate in the following advantages :— ian 
exi 











PROVIDENT 


Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 





§ ND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THK Medical Advice hy eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
dine oa Vembe in the yd (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
embers, with garden luce, cos edic: 

rene free, in addition to : iain ceca ant _— 
1‘ a os A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
atpralencence, Members and their families for holidays or during 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral ¢ x 

expenses when it is needed. 
a VENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
Fer terther {widows and young children. 
er information apply to the Secret: M 

LARNE R, 28, Paternoster Row, Be a 





OYAL LITERARY FUND 
U (For the Assistance of Authors and their Families who are 
in want), 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of RIPON, 
Will Preside at 
The 117th ANNIVERSARY pa of the ROYAL LITERARY 


At the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W.C., 
On WEDNESDAY, May Ist, at 7 for 7.50 v.w. precisely. 

The Committee will be glad to receive early replies from those who 
have been invited to act us Stewards. A complete List of Stewards 
will be advertised later 

The sum voted in. Grants to Applicants last year exceeded the 
Permanent Income of the Fund by over 6907. 

Donations will be gratefully acknow ledge: dl on behalf of the Com 
mittce by . LLEW ELY N ROBERTS, Secretary, 

40, Denison House, W: extminster, S.W. 


NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdun Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL UF ROSEBERY, K.@. K.T. 
President: 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants e pgaged as vendors of Newspapers 

oe HIP.—Every Man or W oman throughout the United 

iom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Eu ores . is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
— and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25!. and the Women 201. per annum eac h. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty 7 Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
ee or: 

"Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Ww oman 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on Kyril 6, 1882, and was for more than fitty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole veriod of the agitation for the repeal of ithe 
various then existing ‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunc h supporter of this Institution. 

The ‘‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25l. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
died May 12, 1899. 

The princi e features of the Rules governing clection to all ~ nsions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding applic: ation ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Ne ~wspaper rs for at least 
ten years 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of — Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be re i fo e by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance — — merits and requirements of 








each case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
@durational. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 25, 1907. 
The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, ¢ -reliniinary 
Medicine, aleo instruction in Subjects of General Education. 
There is » Hygiene Department, and an Art School. 
Students can reside in the College. 
ENTRANCE Sv co gpreagpall 
ONE REID SCHOL ARSHIP in ARTS, value 31 
28l. 73. Second and Third Year 
ONE HENRY TATE 8C ‘HOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 
48l., tenable Three ¥ 
ONE PFE aK SC HOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 481., 
ne le for T _ Years ; 
1 be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in 


Fu fi ‘particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
DEPARTMENT ron Eee te AL TRAINING IN 


Stude snotty 
JANUA 

The C a includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Te: achi ane Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cam- 

ridg 

A c “LIF? -COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP ot ie ae of 152. will 
he offered for the Sersion beginning UCTOBE 

Candidates must hold a Degree or an equiva -4 te, 

Applications should reach the a of the TRAINING DEPART- 

MENT not later tha un JU LY i 


ARRA TT’S HALL, - BANST 
School for Girls of Good Social Position. 
House stands 570 ft. above sea level. 
Grounds, 45 Acres, Golf, Riding, Driving. 


HURCH 
CHERWELL HALL, OX®ORD. 

Training Colleg ¢ for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal Miss 

CATHERINE T DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education in the 
Manchester University. Students are ae mared for the Oxford, the 
Cambridge, and the London Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher 
Froebel Certificate. Special Short Courses for Teachers visiting 
Oxford i. ~ erring on Summer Terms. 

BURS. ES an SCHOLARSHIPS to be awardei in the Spring 
and a Terms.—Apply to the Principal. 











. First Year, 








admitted to the Training Course in OCTOBER and 


jy ‘EAD. AD. 





EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENEZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 





FRANCE.—The ATHENEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 
CARLO, NAN'I NICE, P. ARIS ( Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIG NANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de de Rivoli. 








BIBMING ‘HAM AND MIDLAND INS STITUTE. 


SC _— OF MUSIC. 





isitor 
Sir EDWARD E LGA, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal : 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner 
CHARLES HARFORD LLOYD, M.A. Mus.Doc.(Oxon). 
SESSION 1906-1907. 

The SEesTOx consiats of AUTUMN TERM (September 17 to 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 21 to April 13); SUMMER 
TERM (April 15 to June 29). 

Instruction in all Branches of Music; Students’ Choir and 
Orchestra; Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts ; 
and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

FRED HAY ‘Es, Sec retary. 


7DU CAT ION. (ce rere of Schools and Tutors 

y Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful or Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL & SMITH, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.c 


{DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOIC JF of SCHOOLS for BOYS or G or 
ITORS in sore or abroad 
are invite to call upon or ces fully detailed perticulars to 
MESSRS. GABB ITAS, THLRING & ¢ 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in _ with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Hea ed Ma aster of U ppinghaim, 36, skville Street, Lomion, W. 


“Situations Warant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


tions for the GLADSTONE CHAIR 
salary of the Chair is fixed at 5002., 














The COUNCIL invite applica 
OF GREEK, now vacant. The 
with One-third of Fees, with a ¢ ‘A iminimuun of 6001.—Appli- 
cations should he in the hands of the Registrar- “omer en further 
particulars may be obtain ed— not later tha an M AY 15, 











MNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


[THE 
CHAIR OF COMMERCIAL LAW. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the CHAIR of COMe 
MERCIAL LAW, now vacant by the appointment of the Profesgor to 
a Judgeship of County Courts. The emoluments of the Chair are a 
fixed Stipend of 375l., together with one-half of the Fees of Students 
attending the Professor's classes.—All particulars may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR of the 7 niv ees to whom applications must 
be sent not Jater than MAY 20, 


DINBURGH PROVINCIAL | ‘COMMITTEE 
FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of LECTURER 
on SCHOOL HYGIENE and MEDICAL OFFICER. Salary at the 
rate of 4002. per annum.—Applications, stating experience, with fi fifty 
copies of three recent Testimonials, should be sent. not later than 

MAY 15 next, to the DIRECTOR OF STUI XIES, Training College 
Buile lings, 16, Chambers Street, Edinburgh, from whom a statement 
of the cae of appointment and of the duties of the Office may 
be obt ninec 


:. 2 O F LEEDS. 
WEST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL, ARMLEY. 

The LEEDS HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite 
applications for the following posts in connexion with the WEST 
LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL (BOYS), and the W EEDS HIGH 
SCHOOL (GIRLS) to be opened in SEPTEMBER, 1907. 

HEAD MASTER. Salary 400. per annum. A University Degree 
or its equivalent and wide experience essential. 

HEAD MISTRESS. Salary 2002. to 2501. per annum, according to 
pom ve ae and experience. A University Degree or its equivalent 
essen 

KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. Bilary 1201. to 1752. per annum, 
according to qualifications and experience 

Forms of pplica ation, which must be submitted, together with 
copies of Testimonials, not later than SATURDAY, “April 13, may be 

obtained from the undersigned. Particulars of duties may also be 


obtained. 
JAMES GRATIAM, Secretary for Higher Education. 
Education Offices, Leeds, March 1907. 
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WHITELANDS COLLEGE, CHELSEA, S.W. 


The COUNCIL invite applications | _" the Office of LADY PRIN- 
CLPAL, which will be VACANT at the END of the SUMMER 
TERM. The 14 cipal must be « Conmsanieans Member of the 

Church of Englanc 


All information may L obtained from the SECRETARY, White- 
lands College, Chelsea, 8.W., to whom applications must be forwarded 


not later than MAY 1, 1907. 
QourH . : w ESTERN POLY rECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 

The SOV ERETRG BODY invite applications for the position fs 4 
MISTRESS to inlize in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITER 
TURE in the Fy CONDARY DAY SCHOOL for BOYS and GTRLS. 
Good discipline and experience in the management of Girls is 
essential. Commenci 

Forms of Application (which must be returned by 10 4.x. on APRIL 
19), and further particulars may be obtained by poems a stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope to the SEC RETARY 


PRINCE HENRY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
EVESHAM. 
MIXED SECONDARY SCHOOL AND P.-T, CENTRE. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS REQUIRED for MAY 1. ee 2 
English Language and Literature, History, Needlework, Easy atin ; 
also Singing and Arithmetic of Junior Class; to assist in Girls’ Games. 
Good disciplinarian essential. Salary 90l., non-resident.—Apply before 
APRIL 10 to the HEAD MASTER, 


City OF SHEFFIELD. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Owing to the development of the School, additional Staff will be 
required in SEPTEMBER NEXT as follows :— 

A SPECIAL ASSISTANT MASTER, Graduate, must be a good 
— Chief Subject: Mathematics. Initial Salary, 2002. per 
— 

3G IENCE MISTRESS, Oxford, Cambridge, or London. Chief 
Subjects Biol Strong discipline. Initial Salary, 120/. per annum. 

TWO FORM MISTRESSES, Oxford, Cambridge, or London. Good 
Latin and Mathematics essential History or Geography desirable. 
Games. Strong discipline. Initial Salary in each case, 1201. per 
annuin. 

Forms of Application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
must be returned on or before MAY 11, a, 

JNO. F. MOSS, Secretary. 














Education Ofeo. Lacpold Street, 
larch 28, . 1907, 








RANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 

Technical and others, at_ moderate rates. English Lessons to 

Foreigners, —For Terms write VAUX, 21, Colville Terrace, Bayswater, 
don, W 


OR DISPOSAL.—To Literary or University 
Men, &.—An old-established, high-class WEEKLY JOURNA 
with good circulation, cone = Be great increase.—Address, in 
confidence, TRINITY, “Lian Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, Ec. 


HUGUENOT and FRENCH FAMILY HIS. 
TORY.—Some Thousand Pedigrees from Unpublished MSS., 

a others, Genealogical Guide. Jacobit 
. LART, Charmouth, Dorset ; and onion. 


N OPENING occurs for a GENTLEMAN 
(not over ears of age) of sound education and Litera 
tastes, to obtain TRAINING under a well-known LONDON EDITOR. 
Premium 100!.—Address, in first instance, to Eupovoog, Box 4251 

Willing's. 125, Strand, W.C. 


SE SARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 
—_——— “ a. French, Flemish, —— Gorman and 
Latin. nteen urs’ experience.—J. A. LPH, 123, 
Alexandra Road, Wizabledon, S.W. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials. — A. B., Box 1062, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Families in France.— 











RTISTIC BOOK BINDING. — Miss 
WINIFRED STOPES, 11, Gayton Road, Hampstead, BINDS, 
HAL Fr BINDS, or REPAIRS BOOKS Pupils received. Terms on 


application. Bindery open to Visitors 10 to 5, Saturdays excepted. 





WHOLESALE PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS. 
EIGHTON, SON & HODGE, 
16, NEW STREET SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C., 
BINDERS IN CLOTH AND LEATHER. 


Special facilities for the BINDING AND DISTRIBUTION of 
SCIENTIFIC and other SOCIETIES’ PUBLICATIONS. 





OUNTY BOROUGH of BOLTON. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

The LIBRARIES COMMITTEE are prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the appointment of an ASSISTANT in their LIBRARIES. 

Commenc ing Salary Hol. pers annum. 

Xperience in Public Library work absolutely essential; and the 
selected Candidate will be required to study for the Library Associa- 
tion Examinations. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and Library experience, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent heron go 
(which will not be returned), and endorsed “ Library Assistant,” 
delivered to the undersigned on + before MONDAY, April 15th oes. 

SAMUEL PARKER, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Bolton, April 3, 1907. 


OY TYPIST (Junior), aged about 16 years. 

Gea commencing at 18. a Week. Three years’ engagement. 

Type-writing essential, Shorthand a recommendation. —Apply, 

_ own Ralarieine. stating age, qualifications, and references, to the 

LIBRARIAN, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. Enve- 
lope to be marked “ Boy Typist.” 


IBRARY ASSISTANT. — REQUIRED a 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the LIBRARY. Three years’ engage- 
ment. Salary commencing at 65/. per annum. Must have a good 
knowledge of Type- writing and Cataloguing rules. Shorthand a 
recommendation.—Apply, in own handwriting, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and references, to the LIBRARIAN, University of London, 
South Kensington, 8. W. Eny elope to be marked “ Assistant.” 


Situations Wanted. 


XPERIENCED LONDON JOURNALIST 
‘ and AUTHOR, with Bpoutedae of everything pertaining te 
Newspaper and Maga: zine Production, open to give 
ASSISTANCE in EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT of Weekly or 
Monthly.— For ates, write X, care of W. H. SMITH & SON, 
Temple Station, Loudon, W iC. 


LONDON G RADUA TE. a A UTHOR, 

engaged in Reviewing for London Critical Journal of the 
highest standing, is desirous of FURTHER WORK.—A., Box 1228, 
Atheneum Prees, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. - 


tg ny tD TEACHER of the DEAF, with 
experience, desires post as GOVERNESS to DEAF CHILD. 


Salary, 601. Resident. Ya 1242, Atheneum Prees, 13, Bream’s Build- 
ings, Unancery Lane, E.C. 





























O LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 
rental, within five minutes of Fleet Street.— Apply "Box 1156, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


Tupe-Wiriters, &e. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS., STORIES, *LAYS, &c., accurately TYPED. 

Carbons, 3d. per 1.000. Best references.—M. KI} NG, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Gardens, 8.W. 

















YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women poeneete al Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Resea’ n, Revision. Translation. Shorthand. Dictation 
Room.—THE © AMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





UTHORW’ MSS., 9d. per 1,000 words. Sermons, 

Plays, Circulars, and all kinds carefully typed at home 

(Remington). Good paper. Duplicating from 38. per 100. Orders 
promptly executed. tt L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


UTHOR\S’' MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-W RITTEN with ‘complete accuracy, Sd. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Wi riters.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Koad, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, 

ane SERMONS, a8. per 1,000 words ; Legal and Technical Work, 

ld. per folio (72 words). Accuracy and Despatch.—Miss RISDON. 
al Cobham Road, Kingston- -on-Thames. 














Catalogues. 


LAISHER’S REDUCED-PRICE BOOK LIST. 
CATALOGUE No. 352, MARCH, 1907, NOW READY. 
Containing offers of many important Stocks recently purchased. 
WILLIAM G@ L AISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C 
Also a CATALOGUE of € preetoeee and STANDARD 


o 


All Catalogues post free on application. 


HARRY H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, 








Siatienaes, 
CHOLASTIC.—VACANCIES in SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS.—Application is invited from Graduates and other 
qualitied Masters, Senior and Junior. Prospectus, with Short List of 
Schools at which posts have been filled during the jast ten years, from 
BIVER& Co., 122, Regent Street, W. (Established 1858.) 


WITZERLAND.—TOUR FOR GENTLE. 


WOMEN.—Miss BISHOP LEAVES JU NE 12, Easy travelling. 


Pleasant nelusive terms. PORTUGAL — 
Tour GENTLEMEN ile AG GUST SeErReie ay | 
details, 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, London. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, AUTHORS, 
PUBLISHERS, &.—Mr. IAN MALCOLM. RECOM 
his late PRIVATE SECRETARY in similar ca M RECOMMENDS 
todas of Freech an Goren, Lg work, Business experience, 
'yping an orthand.— 241 t p Press, 
Buildings, Chancery lane, E. ©. — = ce 


RUTH.—TO CLUBS, COLLECTORS.— 

wenty Feary higtory in, Car NUMBERS 1886-1906 (except ‘91). 
ea n icature o: itical M i Soc 

Scandals. The fine Series of Plates, if framed. ‘would form a 


interesting feature for a Club Smoke-K =_ 
23, Oxford Road, Kilburn, NWo ™ — Offers, VICKER 











Leicester, SECOND ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGU E. 
tai Misce Ancient and Modern Books at very low 
prices, post free on app alice ation. 


Wy oopcuts, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing 1, a Facsimil 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 
Pt. XI. (2nd Supp.), B-Boe, wih i 164 Facsimiles, 2s. Now Ready. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


ATALOGUE No. 46.—Drawings, Engravings, 

Etchings, and Rooks, including Engravings after Turner in 

Line and Mezzotint—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Lucas's tints 

after Constable—Coloured Prints by Stadler— se Books— 

Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—-WM. WARD, 2, 
Church Te ‘errace, Richmond, Surrey. 














OOKS. — AlfSOUT- OF -PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. rhe monte expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATA | make a special 


feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for roty ‘selec ted from my 

Lists. Special List of 2.000 Books I particularly want post free. 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Bir- 
mingham. Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus. unexpurgated, 
151. 158.; Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 7 vols, (122.), for 32.103. 


various 
—EDW. 








—__ 
MY NEW CATALOGUE— 
a remarkable bit of bookcraft in  itself—is sen 


free on request to Book-lovers in any part of the 
World. 


MOSHER 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 

i 

NCIENT and MODERN COINS. Pa allectors 

and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & g& x 

Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC oreen 
LA The finest Greek, Koman, and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.-SPINK & SON, Liwirep, Experts, Values, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, WwW. Established 
upwards of a Century. 








ERTRAM DOBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and FU B LISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, 
large Stock of Old and Rare Books in ‘English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous Authors— Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 





OOK BARGAINS.—The best and largest 
Stock of SECOND-HAND and NEW REMAINDER BOoxs 

in the World, 25 to 80 per cent. Reduction on the Published Prices, 
Write for our APRIL CATALOGUE, as 6 some 7,0 
Titles.—W. H. SMITH & SON, 136, Strand, London, 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY 


. The interests of Author 
Publishing arranged. MSS. pl 
wmonials on application to Mr. 


—~F stablished 1879, 
ntc oT | Agreements for 
shers.—Terms and Testi- 
M. LURGHES, 3h Faterantir ay 


M R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partuerships Arran; 

Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. ‘Ali Business 

carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision. 7 = 88 






Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the 
Institution. 


THEN2UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notea aint Queries, ke, 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ul’ kinds of BOUK, NEWS. 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—1;, Breani's Buik lings, Chaneery 
une, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Superior Photographic Apparatus, &c. 
FRIDAY NEXT at half-past 1? o'clock. 
NV R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. 
quantity of superior PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, incloding a 
5 by 4 Videx Camera with Ross Zeiss Lens ; —_ _ nses Bek. Dalimeyer, 
Ross, Goerz, and other good Makers—a 5-inch Centre k Geared 
Screw-Cutting Lathe with Chucks—Hydraulic Press—Boiler—and 
Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior half-past 1 o'clock to half-past 5 o'clock and 
morning of sale. Catalogues on application. 











General Natural History Specimens. 
TUESDAY NEXT at 1 o'clock. 
R.. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


3s Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC. 
EXoTIC i ‘EPIDO PTERA, including many Rare Varieties (Set and 
in Papers) just received; also a few lots of Scotch Lepidoptera—a 
Collection of Birds’ Exgs, including many finely marked Specimens, 
with full data—Birds mounted in Cases—Heads and Horns of Big 
Game; also Skins—Shells—Minerals—and General Natural History 
Specimens. 


On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 
nae. 








Catalogues 02 


"Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


ME: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce ~ 
SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, 
Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C, for the disposal of MICRO. 
SCOPES, SLIDES, and OBJ ECTIV ES — Telescopes — Theodalites= 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, 
all —— of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns, with - 
and all Accessories in great variety by Best Makers — Househ 
Furniture—J ewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


NV ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
2 »ABozI08. at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, We 
++! ESI April 9 and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, } 
ABLE eric LLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising a Co! ollection,, 0 
Topographical, Antiquarian, and Genealogical Works, ine’ as 
Drake's Eboracum, 1736 — taker’s History of Richmondshire 
2 vols.—an extra-illustrated oe of Lysons’s Environs of Londo, 
6 vols.—Archzeologia, 53 vols. 1847-1905—Ackermann’s Oxford Univer, 
sity, with the Portraits of the Seonter, 2 vols.—Leslie’s Memo 
the Life of Constable, open letter proofs—Pierre de Nolhac’s va 
Fragonard, Japanese Paper Edition—Napoleon et les Books ati 
Masson, Edition Definitive, and other Fine-Art Books— x 
Monograph of the Trochilida or Humming Birds, 5 vols.— Events 
relating to America, including an interesting MS. Journé i of 8 
which happened in Canada between July, 1775, and Jun 7. nen 
small Collection of Early Printed Books—First Editions of ee 
Poems, in 1 vol. 1659-92— *Vuller's Abel Redivivus, 1651, and a fe’ Paper Copy 
Books in Old Ens lish Literature—Byron’s Works, a Large Pape idee 
< the Library ‘Fdition, 8 vols. and the Edition de Luxe by Copy 
and Prothero, 13 vols.—Burton’s Arabian Nights. Presentation Fint 
trom Lady Burton, 12 vols.—Library Sets of Standard Authors— and 
Editions of Dickens, and other Modern Writers—Engravings 
Caricatures relating to Napoleon—Framed Engravings after 
brandt and Morland—Scrap-Books of Etchings, &c. 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 
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i Manuscripts, ineluding the Library of the late 
Books YES VAVASSEUR, Hsq., of Knockholt, Kent. 


, y -IATC 7) 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
M will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
~~ eet, Strand, W c., on TURSDAY, April 9, and Three Following 
Street, evo clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
bare (BRARY of the late JAMES VAVASSEUR, Esq., of Knockholt, 
comprising Works on Botany, Natural History, Arts and 
San Political Economy, Finance, &c.—an extensive Collection of 
a eyages and Travels— Books relating to America, Africa, ( hina, Japan, 
wxtralia, &e. ; also other Properties, containing First Editions of 
Avkens, Thackeray, Byron, &c.—Sporting Books, Modern Literature, 
typographical Collections—Catnach Press Publications, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





- Library of valuable Books and Illuminated and other 
Yanuscripts of Sir HENRY ST. JOHN MILDMAY, 
Bart., of Doguersfield, Hants. 


“yr . y -ITKTC 7 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
M will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, April 19, and Two Following Days, 
*  Lovlock precisely, the LIBRARY of valuable and rare BOOKS, 
{LLUMINA ED and other MSS., of Sir HENRY ST. JOHN 
MILDMAY, Bart., of Dogmersfield, Eiants, comprising several Fine 
Illuminated Horm, of Paris, Roman, and Sarum Uses, and other 
valuable Medisval Manuscripts, Historical and Poetical—Specimens 
of the Presses of Caxton, the Schoolmaster of St. Albans, Wynkyn de 
Worde, Pynson, and other Early English Printers—First and Rare 
Rditions of the Elizabethan and Later English Classics, including the 
First Four Folio Editions of Shakespeare, the Sonnets of 1609, and 
The Whole Contention,’ and King John—some interesting and rare 
Foreign Books with Woodcuts—rare Works on America—Fine-Art 
Reoks—Books of Portraits and Engravings—Picture Galleries—Illus- 
trated County Histories—the Cromwell a — me Family Bible, &.— 
mostly in very Fine Condition, and many in Fine Old Bindings. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





\ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y\ on FRIDAY, April 12, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS 
PRAMED and in the PORTFOLIO, including a very large Series of 
Portraits for extra illustrating. 








MESES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
B | on MONDAY. April 15, a valuable COLLECTION of 
ARUNDEL SOCLETY CHROMOLITHOGRA PHS, formed by the 
late ERIC CARRINGTON-SMITH, Esy., of Ashford. 





Coins and Medals, 
including a further Portion of the Collection formed by the 
late DANIEL FORREST. of Camberwell. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 17, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
the above COLLEOTION of COINS and MEDALS, including many 
rarities, amongst which an early Victoria Cross. 





The Valuable Library of Modern Books of the late SAMUEL 
ADAMS, Esq., removed from Barnet. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
pa by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, April 25, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the Valuable LIBRARY of the late SAMUEL 
ADAMS, Bsa . including Tudor Translations, complete set, 38 vola.— 
Examples of the Kelmscott and other Private Presses—Lacroix's 
Works, 5 vols.—Surtees’s Sporting Novels—Historical Works of 
Doruy, Macaulay, Spencer, Walpole, Lecky, Green, &c.—Memoirs of 
Greville, First Edition, 8 vols., Walpole, Lady Mary Montagu, Selwyn 
—Library Editions of Swift, Fielding, Smollett, Sheridan, Burke, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Lamb—French Court Memoirs, by Lady Jackeon 
—Pardoe—Bourrienne’s Napoleon, 3 vols. — Madame Junot, 3 vols.— 
Bullen'’s Elizabethan Anthologies—Reprints of Old Dramatists, &c.— 
Symond's ‘Cellini,’ First Edition, large paper—Pepys’s Diary, edited 
by Wheatley, 10 vols., half-vellum—Edition de Luxe of Grammont’s 
Memoirs—and other valuable items in the finest possible condition, 
chiefly in fine and delicate bindings. 


Catalogue in preparation. 





\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES hy AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :-— 


On MONDAY, April 8, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, 


On TUESDAY, April 9, a valuable COLLEC- 
TION of ENGRAVINGS of the Early English School, chietly after the 
works of George Morland, the Property of a well-known COLLECTOR. 


, taf , . 1 
_ On WEDNESDAY, April 10, and Three Follow- 
ing Days, the SECOND PORTION of the MASSEY-MAINWARING 
COLLECTION, comprising Old Frenchand English Furniture, Objects 
of Art and Decoration, Old Pictures and Drawings. 


On MONDAY, April 15, and Five Following 
Days, by Order of the Executors, important JEWELS, LACE, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER, OLD FRENCH FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and PICTURES, the Property of Mrs. 
LEW 1S-HILL, deceased, late of 16, Grosvenor Square, W. 


£25,000. 


Iam prepared to PURCHASE to this amount, for a wealthy 
Customer forming Collection, fine Specimens of Old Sévres, Dresden, 
Chelsea, Worcester, Oriental, or other English or Continental CHINA 
Figures, Groups, Vases, Tea and Coffee, Dinner, or Dessert Services, 
Silver and Sheffield Plate, Old Miniatures, Jewellery. and, in fact, 
anything of fine quality of an antique character. High prices paid; 
immediate cash. 








Please write, in first instance, giving description, when an appoint- 
ment will be made to view. No charge made for attendance. 
J. ROCHELLE THOMAS, 
ll, King Street, St. James's Street, 8.W. (two doors from Christie's). 
Bankers, Capital and Counties. 
_Under the Patronage of His Majesty the King and Royal Family. 











Magazines, Kr. 
HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including 


Sec Ceylon and Burma. Published under the authority of the 
Tl — of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with numerous 
_ rations. BUTTERFLIES, Vol. IL., 1/. With 10 Coloured Plates. 
camden : TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
r oO nana Gila, A ernie SO pomeee: gs =r 
~ ip. Burma : A I 0., Rangoon. Berlin: 
PRIEDLANDER & SOHN, Carlstrasse 11. , 





Gonrtrewronrast 
REVIEW. APRIL. 23. 6d. 

LIBERAL COLONIAL POLICY. By E. T. Cook. 

IS LITERATURE DYING? By Herbert Paul, M.P. 

THE GERMAN ELECTIONS AND THE SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATS. By Dr. Edward Bernstein. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Prof. 
Peake. 

FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. By G. Constant. 

THE NEW ARMY SCHEME. By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B° 

THE PRESENT CRISIS IN CHRISTIAN MORALS. By 
Prof. 8. H. Mellone. 

THE INVESTMENTS OF THE MASSES. By Jesse Quail. 

THE JEW IN MUSIC. By A. E. Keeton. 

EXPERIENCE IN THEOLOGY: A CHAPTER OF 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 
[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
APRIL. 

EGYPY TO-DAY. By Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S,I. K.C.M.G. 
MR. HALDANE’S DREAM OF A “NATIONAL” ARMY. By 
Col. the Earl of Erroll, K.T. C.B. 
THE EVIL OF IGNORING MINORITIES. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Colchester 
A COLONIAL STUDY OF LONDON CIVILISATION. By Mrs. 
Grossmann. 
SOME LONDON CHILDREN AT PLAY. By Kose M. Bradley. 
CHILDREN’S COMPETITIONS. By Eva M. Martin. 
WOMEN AND POLITICS: a Rejoinder. 
(1) By Caroline E. Stephen. 
(2) By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FEMINISTE. By Mrs. W. Kemp- 
Welch. 





M. CLEMENCEAU AS WRITER AND PHILOSOPHER. By the 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN. By George 
W. Prothero. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By Herbert Paul, M.P. 

HOPE FOR THE TROUT-STREAMS. By W. Earl Hodgson. 

A PLEA FOR THE POPULAR IN LITERATURE. By J. A. 
Spender. 

THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF HAMPSHIRE. By the 
Rey. Canon Vaughan. 

THE NORWICH SCHOOL AND THEIR LAST EXPONENT. By 
Arthur P. Nicholson. 

A RIDE THROUGH BOSNIA AND THE HERCEGOVINA. By 
Lady Thompson. 

London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., 5, New Street Square 
Jj OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 

No. 228. APRIL, 1907. Price 23. 6d. 

Contenta : 

Further Notes on some Legal Aspects of Life Assurance Practice. By 
Arthur Khys_ Barrand, FLA , of the Prudential Assurance 
Company. With Discussion. 

An Investigation into the Mortality among Scandinavian Emigrants 
tothe Congo. By Paul Bergholm. 

Correspondence. 

The Institute of Actuaries. 

London: C, & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street 
HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., APRIL 6, contains :— 

CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 

OUR NATIONAL GALLERIES. 

LETTER FROM PARIS 

BILLINGSGATE MARKET. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT (Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Column). 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND HEATING (Student's Column). 

WINCHESTER HOUSE, LONDON WALL: DETAIL 
ELEVATION. 

BURROUGH COURT, LEICESTERSHIRE. 

DESIGN FOR PROPOSED MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
CHELTENHAM. 

WROUGHT-IRON SCREEN, HAMPTON COURT. 


At Office as above (4d. ; by post, 43d.), or from 
any Newsagent. 





Small 4to, cloth gilt, 40 Illustrations, Plans, Diagrams and 
Map, 78. 6d, net. 


G H = H A M, 
The Story of a Kentish Village and its Surroundings. 
3y F. J. BENNETT, F.G.S. 


With Contributions by W. J. LEWIS ABBOTT, F,G.S., 
E. W. FILKINS, BENJAMIN HARRISON, J. RUSSELL LARKBY 
J. SCOTY' TEMPLE, and H. J. OSBORNE WHITE, F.G.8. ° 


This Volume, dealing with a District most important with 
respect to its Evidences of Prehistoric Man, sets forth the 
record of one of the most interesting areas in Great Britain, 
from a Geological, Historical, and Archeological point of 
view. 


London: The HOMELAND ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
22, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


A full IUustrated Prospectus of the above and Catalogue of 
the Homeland Handbooks free on application. 


A BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 

P Bound, each net, 53. 

HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Twentieth Impression. 
Revised and largely Re-written. 

ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the Same. Net 3s. 

COUNTERPOINT: Strict and Free. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 

FUGUE. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. 

MUSICAL FORM. 

APPLIED FORMS. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 2 vols. 

AUGENER, Lrtp., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 














WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





330 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 108. 11d. post free. 


a 
THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 
By HENRI BREMOND. 

Translated by H. C. CORRANCE. 

With an Introduction by Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. 

‘The handsome and well-finished volume before us is one 
that every one interested in Newman will feel bound to 
read, and will read to the end with unflagging attention. 
It is far away the best criticism on Newman that has yet 
appeared, full of cordial appreciation, and yet no unreason- 
ing panegyric."— Westminster Gazette. 

** Admirably translated by Mr. H. C. Corrance, is a work 
of the deepest interest, and one that comes as a fine supple- 
nent to the many varied and even contradictory works that 
have been devoted to the life and writings of the Cardinal.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


JUST READY, demy 8svo, cloth, 108. 6d. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO TH 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


By CARL CORNILL, Professor of Old Testament 
rheology at the University of Breslau. 
Translated by the Rev. G. H. BOX, M.A. 

Being the New Vvlume in the THEOLOGICAL 
TRANSLATION LIBRARY, Subscribers to which obtain 
3 vols. for 22s. 6d. post free. 

Full particulars and complete list of volumes post free. 


JUST READY. With 62 Illustrations and Maps, 8s. 6d. net ; 
8s. 1ld. post free, 


TENT AND TESTAMENT: 
A Camping Tour in Palestine. 


With some Notes on Scripture Sites. 
By HERBERT RIX, B.A., 
Many years Secretary of the Royal Society, London, 

‘‘A work so well founded in direct observation, and so 
well fortified by learning in the literature devoted to the 
topography of the New Testament, cannot fail either to 
entertain or to instruct readers specially interested in this 
subject.” —Scotsman. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, 48. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK and Dr. WILHELM 
HERRMANN. 

Translated by G. M. CRAIK and edited by MAURICE A. 
: CANNEY, M.A, ties 
READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
By RUDOLF OTTO, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. 
Translated by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen ; 
and MARGARET R. THOMSON, 








Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 
‘The coolness with which the naturalist position is set 
forth, and the final calm exhibition of the religious sense 
as the only one which interprets for us the ultimate meaning 
of the world, combine to make the book one of the class 
entirely apart from the ordinary run of apologetics.” 
Christian World. 
Complete List of Volumes in this Library post free upon 
application, 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


Each issue comprises 240 pp., 28. 6d. net ; 28. 9d. post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


CHIEF CONTENTS APRIL ISSUE. 

THE AIM OF THE NEW THEOLOGY MOVEMENT. 
Rey. R. J. Campbell, M.A. 

THE AIM OF THE NEW CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 
Latinus. 

A REFORMED CHURCH AS AN ENGINE OF 
PROGRESS. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

THE LIVING CHURCH. Rev. Frank Ilsley Paradise. 

THE NEW STOICISM. Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein. 

BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 

PERSONALITY IN GOD, CHRIST, MAN. Alfred 
E. Garvie, M.A. D.D. 

THE NEUROTIC THEORY OF THE MIRACLES OF 
HEALING. R. J. Kyle, M.A. M.D. 

THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS. Edwin A. Rumball. 

THE CHRIST OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Rev. 
Frederic Palmer. 

THE THEOLOGY OF “THE AVERAGE MAN.” Rev. 
Benjamin A. Millard. 

WHAT DO RELIGIOUS THINKERS OWE TO KANT 
Rev. George Galloway, B.D. D.Phil. 

A number of Discussions, Signed ‘‘ Reviews,” and Biblio- 
graphy of Recent Literature. 

Yearly Subscriptions, which may commence with any 
number, 10s. post free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, R 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S| £&. GRANT RICHARDS 
- : A SELECTION FROM 
NEW BOOKS. ANNOUNCEMENTS. THE SPRING 
—+— THE THIRD EDITION NOW ON SALE. LIST 


MR. PUTNAM WEALE’S 
NEW BOOK. 


THE TRUCE IN 
THE EAST, 


AND ITS AFTERMATH. 


Being a Sequel to ‘The Re-Shaping 
of the Far East.’ 


With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ This able and interesting 
volume......His work reveals so much of first-hand 
knowledge, so much of careful consideration and 
patient thought, that it should be read by all who 
would know anything of the changing situation in 
the Far East.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


JOHN GLYNN: 


A Story ot Social Work. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HER MAJESTY’S REBELS. 


By 8S. R. LYSAGHT. Crown 8vo, 68. 





HOW DOTH THE 
SIMPLE SPELLING-BEE. 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘ The Virginian,’ ‘ Lady 
Baltimore,’ &. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. 


By Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,’ and ‘ Cecilia de Noél’ 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Saturday Review.—‘ Beyond all doubt she writes of 
village character better than anyone has written since 
George Eliot.” 

Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each ; or limp leather, 3s. 6d. net 
each, 


Vol. XIV. LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 
By F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A. D.Sc. 8vo, 10s, net. 


Atheneum.—“ The most systematic and closely reasoned 
contribution to the literature of this subject which has 
appeared for many a long year.” 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION, READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Seventeenth Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 




















FOURTH EDITION. 
ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF 
POETRY AND FINE ART. 


With a Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics. 
By S. H. BUTCHER, M.P. Litt.D. Fourth Edition, 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 





NEW IMPRESSION. 


A Field Book of 200 Song, Game, and Water Birds. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 80 Full-Page 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 





VOL. X., COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE WRITINGS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANELIN. 


Collected and Edited, with a Life and Introduction, by 
ALBERT HENRY SMYTH. Vol. X., 1789-90, with a 
Life and Index, concluding the work. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


*,* Previously published: Vols. L and IL, 12s. 6d. net, 
Vols. IIL—IX., 12s. 68. net each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








INDISGREET LETTERS 
FROM PEKING. 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of ‘Manchu and Muscovite,’ &. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. 

“The writer roughly drags aside the veil which a discreet 
diplomacy had drawn over the truth. The lurid account here 
given of the sack of Peking by the allied armies is an appalling 
revelation of the demoralization inte which the troops fell.” 

Morning Post. 

“‘These remarkably ‘ indiscreet’ letters are more exciting 
than ninety-nine novels out of a hundred.”— Daily Graphic. 

“ The letters are strong and Inrid, brutal in realism, often 
brutal in cynicism, and invariably clever.” —Spectator. 








JUST ISSUED. 
THE HORSE: ITS SELECTION 
AND PURCHASE. 


Together with the Law of Warranty, Sale, &c. 


By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘ Our Friend the Horse,’ ‘The Age of the Horse,’ 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 





THE MOST TOPICAL BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE SECRETS OF THE VATICAN: 


The Palace of the Popes. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ‘ In Sicily,’ ‘ Queer Things about Japan,’ &c. 
In super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Illustrated by 60 Half-Tone Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs anda Plan. Price 21s. net. 

This book is an account of the things not generally known 
to those who only speak English, about the Pope, his 
Cardinals, his Officials, and his Guards in the Vatican—and 
an account of the parts not generally shown in the Vatican 
and St. Peter's. [Nearly ready. 

Detailed prospectus on appplication, 


NEW LIST OF 6s. NOVELS. 
A GALLANT OF GASCONY. A 


Romance of Marguerite de Valois. By PHILIP L. 
STEVENSON, Author of ‘A Gendarme of the King,’ 
‘The Black Cuirassier,’ &c. 

A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. By 
ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘ The Triumphs of Eugene 
Valmont,’ &c. 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

A JURY OF THE VIRTUOUS. By 
PATRICK HOOD. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE HOUSE OF REST. By Mrs. 
FRED. REYNOLDS, Author of ‘In Silence,’ ‘ Hazel of 
Hazeldean,’ &c. 

MY LADY NAN. By Bessie Dill, 


Author of ‘ The Lords of Life,’ ‘The Final Goal,’ &c. 


THE WHEEL. A Book of Beginnings. 
By M. URQUHART, Author of ‘A Tragedy in Com- 
monplace,’ &. 

SECOND EDITION. 


THE WORLD OF CRIME. By M. 


GORON, Late Chief of the Paris Detective Police, 

Crown 8vo, Price 3s. | tid ‘ 
READY SHORTLY. 

THE FLYING CLOUD. A Complete 


Romance. By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s. 


SHORT CRUISES. New Volumes of 


Stories. By W. W. JACOBS. 32. 6d. 


MALCOLM CANMORE’S PEARL. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER HAY. 6s. 


NEEDLES AND PINS. A Sequel to 


‘if I were King.’ By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 


DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS. By 


Miss BRADDON. 3s. 62, 


THE STRONGEST OF ALL 


THINGS. By MADAME ALBANESL 6s. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Liu:rep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 








G. W. E. RUSSELL’S 
SEEING AND 
HEARING 
7s. 6d. net 
“His stories are the best of their kind, 
No man living tells a tale more neatly, 
serving it up with a delightful crispness. 
.++...Long may he continue to provide ug 
with such gossip as is to be found in 
this his latest book. ’’— DaiLy TELEGRAPH 
“The book is a mine of anecdote and 
pleasant criticism. Here is a style full of 
vivacity and humour, and a wide ac- 
quaintanceship with literature and the 
life of the age. He crowds his pages 

with good stories.” —DaiLy News. 

“Mr. Russell's pages are filled with 
gems of anecdote, and contain much 
wisdom and wit, as well as knowledge 
from many sources.” —DatLy Mat. 


IAN MALCOLM’S 
INDIAN PICTURES 
AND PROBLEMS 
Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“It would be difficult to find, in a more 
readable shape, information which is so 
necessary for the understanding of our 
work in India,”’—Datty TELEGRAPH. 

‘It is rare to find so much sane observa- 
tion and thought put into the most 
agreeable prose.” —PAaLL MALL GaAzeETTe. 
“Mr. Malcolm is to be warmly congratu- 
lated upon a book which is written not 
in the spirit of the ‘globe-trotter,’ but 
with the grace and spirit of the scholar 
and the gentleman.”—DatLty Mat. 


FICTION 

THE TWELFTH 

HOUR. By Mrs. 

LEVERSON. 6s 
“All the paraphernalia of a popular 
society story are here, and all the ele- 
ments of a success, ’’— DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 
“Delightful, witty, and well observed ; 
deserves abundant popularity. Mrs. Lever- 
son is to be congratulated. '’—Daity Ma 


SUSAN. ByERNEST 

OLDMEADOW. 6s 
‘‘We are very much obliged to Mr. Olda- 
meadow, fora story so pretty, so dainty. 
so humorous, and so alive we have not 
read for many a long day.'’—Tus Times 
“Very lively andamusing.” —Dauy Main 


THE HILL OF DREAMS. 
ByARTHUR MACHEN. 6s 


“It is safe to compliment Mr. Machen 
upon having produced a book that stands 
quite alone in English fiction...... It isan 
extraordinary performance, and a work 
of art.’’—OuTLOOK. 
“Nobody who cares for imagination in 
literature can afford to neglect it.” 

Mr. Jamgés Dovuauas in the Star. 


A TARPAULIN 
MUSTER. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. 3s. 6d 


Mr. John Masefield knows the sea as no 
other man who can write as well knows 
it. He knows, too, the life of the common 
sailor ashore and afloat, and in these 
stories he has reproduced that life with 
@ very fascinating and a very palpitating 
art. [Ready Apri 11. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 
7, Carlton Street, London. 
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The Victoria History of the County of 
Essex. Edited by W. Page and J. H. 
Round. Vol. II. (Constable & Co.) 


Tas second volume of the history of 
Essex is most diversified in the subjects 
of which it treats. The survey of the 
ecclesiastical history of the county is 
the joint contribution of Dr. Cox and Dr. 
J. H. Round. The more modern portion 
of this essay tells of many surprising church 
incidents, which are mainly gleaned 
from archidiaconal reports and registers. 
The action of the avowed Puritans of 
Essex during Elizabeth’s reign, many of 
whom managed to obtain and retain 
benefices, was surprisingly inconsistent 
with the episcopal ordination they had 
received and their pledge to abide by the 
Book of Common Prayer. It is interesting 
to note that in many cases the laity were 
bold enough to present their puritanical 
ministers in the archidiaconal courts. 
Between 1569 and 1590 at least a score of 
incumbents were presented by the church- 
wardens for not wearing the surplice ; 
and in several parishes they were also 
presented by their own parishioners for 
not using the sign of the cross at baptism. 
Mr. R. C. Fowler supplies the accounts 
of the various religious houses that were 
suppressed under Henry VIII., supplying 
4 great variety of hitherto unrecorded 
information. Although Essex had no 
exceptionally wealthy house, the monas- 
teries of different kinds were numerous, 
and some (like Barking, the oldest estab- 
lished English nunnery) were of much 
celebrity. In addition to alien priories, 
hospitals, colleges, and friaries, there were 
five houses of Benedictine monks, three 
of Benedictine nuns, and three each of 
Cistercian and Cluniac monks, besides 
twelve houses of Austin and one of 
Premonstratensian canons. 





The sketch of the political history of 
Essex is the joint work of Miss Ethel 
Stokes and Dr. Round, whilst other pens 
deal with the maritime and the social 
and economic history. A highly useful 
table has been compiled of the decennial 
population returns of each parish from 
1801 to 1901. Wecan here see at a glance 
the grievous and steady decrease of popu- 
lation in a large number of country 
parishes, coupled with the amazing 
growth of some new towns. East Ham 
numbered 1,115 in 1801, and 69,758 in 
1901 ; whilst the century shows a growth 
in West Ham from 6,485, to 267,191. 
Though the majority of rural parishes 
have now a somewhat larger population 
than in 1801, in almost every case there 
is a considerable drop from the condition 
of things some fifty years ago. Along 
with the extraordinary decline in rurai 
population, it is not surprising to find 
it stated that “land is dropping out of 
cultivation in nearly every district.” 
Many, however, will not agree with Miss 
MacMunn’s broad statement that “‘ there 
are very few parts of Essex in which the 
farming of arable land can be made to 
pay.” It would be better to exclude 
controversial statements of this nature. 

Perhaps the chief attraction of this 
volume is the practical and highly inter- 
esting section on the varied industries of 
the county. Among the many admirable 
articles on this subject, which are chiefly 
contributed by Mr. Miller Christy, two 
of the best, involving no small amount of 
research, are by that well-known Col- 
chester antiquary Dr. Laver. Until about 
sixty or seventy years ago, the making 
of potash from the ashes of burnt weeds, 
hedge trimmings, and other vegetable 
matter was one of the commonest and 
most ancient industries of rural Essex. 
The place of potash, as used in clothes- 
washing, soap - making, dyeing, linen - 
bleaching, &c., has now been taken by 
soda. The widespread nature of this 
former industry is shown by the fact 
that there are now in the county 
seventy-eight fields or enclosures, lying 
in sixty-four parishes, which record the 
site of an ancient potash factory. In 
addition, there are several farms known 
by the generic term of Potash; and at 
Radwinter there is actually a roadside 
public-house known as “The Potash.” 
The potash-makers, in addition to burning 
large quantities of ashes on their own 
special hearths, were in the habit of 
making circuits in the neighbourhood to 
purchase wood ashes from cottagers or 
other householders, with whom wood 
was the usual heating fuel. One maker, 
whose head-quarters were at Bures, 
covered systematically a large part of the 
north of the county with a drove of never 
fewer than eight donkeys bearing pan- 
niers to hold the ashes. It is of particular 
interest to find so many details brought 
together with respect to an industry which 
was once widespread in many parts of 
rural England, and is now extinct through- 
out the British Isles. 

The other paper by Dr. Laver relates 
to the manufacture of Reman cement, 





which was for over half a century an 
industry of much importance at Harwich 
and other places on the coast-line whence 
came, for many years, the world’s chief 
supply of this material. Roman cement 
was patented by James Parker, of North- 
fleet, Kent, in 1796, and was hence some- 
times known as Parker’s cement. It was 
much used during the first half of last 
century, but has been superseded by 
Portland cement. Roman cement was 
manufactured from the hard stonelike 
concretions, termed septaria, which occur 
in the London clay. Before the manu- 
facture of this strong and rapidly setting 
cement began, there were great accumula- 
tions of these septaria on the coast-lines 
of Essex and Kent, notably at Harwich 
and Dovercourt, where these hard sub- 
stances had been washed out of the clay 
by the continuous action of the waves. 
In 1845 between 400 and 500 men were 
employed in the cement trade at Harwich, 
supplying about two millions of bushels 
annually. Portland cement has extin- 
guished the earlier industry, which did 
great harm to the coast-line of Essex, 
owing to the destructive work of the 
hunters for septaria. Though in many 
ways of practical utility, this invention of 
Roman cement had a most disastrous 
effect so far as the preservation of our old 
ecclesiastical buildings was concerned. 
It is somewhat surprising that a keen 
antiquary like Dr. Laver has nothing to 
say on this score. That devastating archi- 
tect Wyatt, who did irreparable damage 
to several of our cathedral churches at 
the beginning of last century, became 
enamoured of this Essex-made cement, 
declaring that it would Jast as long as 
granite. At Lichfield especially Wyatt set 
to work to chip off much of the lovely 
carving of Edward I.’s time, wherever it 
was at all suffering from age, replacing it 
with reproductions in Roman cement, 
and even attaching a whole series of 
grotesquely modelled cement effigies to 
the stone cores of the originals on the 
west front. A vast amount of weather- 
worn beautiful stone carving of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries on our 
cathedral and larger parish churches 
would now be extant, if it had not been 
for the unhappy discovery of the art of 
grinding down these Essex septaria. 
After all, the vaunted endurance of the 
new material proved to be a fraud, for 
half a century or less of frosts began to 
reduce it to its constituent elements. 
Other interesting essays on the Essex 
industries tell of the now extinct saffron- 
culture, and of the preparing of the candied 
eryngo, or root of the sea-holly, a delicacy 
for which the town of Colchester was 
celebrated for several centuries; whilst 
the story is at the same time so well 
brought up to date that a paragraph is 
devoted to the building of steam motor- 
omnibuses, a trade which is now develop- 
ing at Chelmsford. The illustrated articles 
on Colchester oyster-culture, on tambour 
lace - making at Coggeshall, and on 
Epping charcoal- burning are of par- 
ticular local interest. If the industries 
of other counties are treated on the 
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same thorough and entertaining scale as 
those of Essex, the possession of the 
many volumes of this well - planned 
scheme will be a necessity for any well- 
equipped library. 

The exhaustive and thorough article on 
the schools of Essex, by Miss C. Felt Smith, 
covering some sixty pages, is the best that 
has yet been produced on any county ; 
it is comprehensive without being diffuse. 
It will surprise not a few to learn of the 
scholastic prosperity of this county in 
medieval days—a prosperity which re- 
ceived so severe a check in the days of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. The chantry 
commissioners of 1548 name nineteen 
schools as existing in the county, two 
places (Chelmsford and Great Baddow) 
having each two schools. It is known 
that there were several other Essex schools 
then extant which did not come under the 
ken of the commissioners. Colchester 
School can be traced back to the thirteenth 
century, and some four others to the four- 
teenth. In fifteen out of these nineteen 
cases the old scholastic foundations were 
brought to an end by the pillaging under 
Edward VI.’s Chantry Act. 

Brief attention is paid to almost every 
variety of sport, both ancient and modern ; 
but there is one omission of some import- 
ance. Should not yachting and sailing, 
under certain conditions, come under the 
general term of “sport”? On _ this 
subject these pages are silent, although 
the class racing of the London Sailing 
Club at Burnham-on-Crouch is an event 
in which widespread interest is taken, 
to say nothing of the annual August 
regatta at Harwich. 

A short article by that distinguished 
expert on forestry Dr. Nisbet concludes 
the volume. All that pertains to recent 
tree-culture is admirable, but the story 
of the early forestry of a county that was 
at one time exclusively royal forest is 
meagre. There is a bountiful store of 
information on this subject in the Public 
Record Office, which is not to be found in 
Mr. Fisher’s monograph issued in 1887, 
and has not yet been handled by his- 
torians. 








George Crabbe and his Times: a Critical 
and Biographical Study. By René 
Huchon, Lecturer in English Literature 
at the Faculty of Letters of the Uni- 
versity of Nancy. (John Murray.) 


M. René Hucuon, who inscribes his book 
to Prof. Emile Legouis of the Sorbonne, 
has, like that accomplished man of letters, 
given the labour of his life to the cause 
of English literature in France. In this 
elaborate study of Crabbe, with whom 
his name as that of an expert has long been 
linked, M. Huchon subordinates narrative 
to criticism: his aim has been to write 
“‘a@ psychological biography of the poet, 
with a view to the interpretation of his 
works.” ‘“‘ Everything,” he adds, “ has 
been sacrificed to that intention.” It is 
plain, however, that to M. Huchon the life 
has proved the more interesting part of 
his task—that he has found the Rev. 
George Crabbe a more fascinating subject 





than ‘The Village,’ ‘The Borough,’ or 
the ‘Tales in Verse.’ And this is as well, 
for it was on the life no less than the 
poetry of Crabbe that an authoritative 
book was wanting. On both M. Huchon 
has now said the last word. 

As a biographer M. Huchon is full, clear, 
and precise, rivalling the late James Dykes 
Campbell in his zest for research and 
verification. The official ‘ Life of Crabbe ’ 
by the poet’s eldest son, edited by Lock- 
hart for Murray in 1834, and until now 
accepted as definitive, is here rigorously 
sifted, its numerous mistakes corrected 
by comparison with the original documents, 
and its blanks supplied with a plenitude 
of detail derived in several instances 
from devious sources. So strict is the 
inquest that not only the author of the 
‘ Life ’ and his epitomists, Mr. Kebbel and 
Ainger, stand convicted of occasional 
fallibility, but even Crabbe himself, wit- 
nessing to matters within his own experi- 
ence. In his quest for fresh particulars 
M. Huchon has searched in every quarter, 
public and private ; from the MS. sermons 
he has reclaimed passages which illustrate 
Crabbe’s methods and aims in poetry, 
and a series of dates which serve to fix 
his comings and goings between Suffolk, 
London, and his successive cures. If, as 
critic and interpreter, M. Huchon has less 
that is positively new to tell us, still he 
writes with sympathy, penetration, and 
judicial impartiality. His acquaintance 
with Crabbe’s text—a wide field—is 
extraordinarily minute. He sets forth at 
length the influences of birth and early 
circumstance on the mind and character 
of his author, and analyzes in turn each 
of the longer poems and tales ; disengages 
the conceptions of the world and of man- 
kind which underlie and connect them, 
points out the poet’s ever-present moral 
intention, and traces from its rude begin- 
nings the evolution of his art. 

A work so painstaking deserves to be 
widely as well as carefully read ; but here 
his choice of a subject is against M. 
Huchon. “ Authors,” says Leslie Stephen, 
‘““may be divided into two classes, the 
sentimentalists and the cynics. There 
can be no doubt which is the most popular ; 
everybody likes geniality in print as in 
talk.” As little doubt is there, we may 
add, to which class Crabbe belonged. 
A clear-sighted critic and satirist, a reso- 
lute foe to humbug and enthusiasm, the 
author of ‘ The Village’ is no sentiment- 
alist. Not the pastoral Muse inspires 
him, but the Weird Sisters—veridice 
sorores—the disposers of things as they 
are. Under the spell of these stern dis- 
enchantresses he is compelled to look facts 
in the face. Let others, if they can and 
will, shut their eyes to all but the bright 
side of things ; he can be no party to the 
plot for keeping up flattering illusions. 
A writer—above all, a poet—of this 
kidney will never be popular; his un- 
compromising veracity disconcerts the 
adult, scares and repels the youthful 
reader. Crabbe’s poetry, then, never 
has been, nor ever will be, grateful to the 
many—a fact with which his biographer 
will do well to lay his account. The word 





1 
“cynic,” however, has several shades of 
meaning, and to apply it without qualig. 
cation to Crabbe would only mislead, ff 
Crabbe is cynical in his contempt for the 
comfortable fictions of pastoralism, in hig 
satirical portraits of rich and poor alike 
in the sombre pessimism of his outlook 
on life, such cynicism implies no lack of 
earnest fellow-felling, of manly compassion 
for genuine suffering. “* The indignation,” 
writes M. Huchon, 


‘which Crabbe displays on the subject of 
pastoral poetry is due not only to his hatreq 
of all unreality, but also to his conviction 
that in flattering the illusions of the rich, 
the traditional eclogue was fatal to the very 
peasants whom it wished to idealise...,  “ 

Say, ye, opprest by some fantastic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose, .... 

Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease 

To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 

Which real pain and that alone can cure; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die? 

How would ye bear to draw your latest breath 

Where all that's wretched paves the way for death? 
The hand which wrote these lines was 4 
virile one, and it was a noble heart that 
inspired them. Beneath Crabbe’s pessim- 
ism and satirical humour there lies a pro- 
found feeling of the equality of all men 
before vice, misfortune, and death..., 
Since rich and poor are on a level morally, 
the only superiority which the former can 
have is to help the wretched out of their 
distress. Such is the lesson to be learned 
from ‘The Village’: by it Crabbe is akin 
....to the Wesleys, the Raikeses, the 
Howards and the Wilberforces who, from 
1750 onwards, devoted themselves to the 
improvement of the moral and material 
condition of the outcasts of society. He 
shares with Goldsmith and Langhorne the 
glory of having introduced philanthropy.... 
into literature, and of having anticipated 
by half a century those who, like Ebenezer 
Elliott and Mrs. Gaskell, drew the attention 
of their contemporaries to the destitution of 
the workers in field and factory.” 


Again, if in his delineations of erring 
humanity Crabbe ignores the recuperative 
forces inherent in the soul of man—if 
he seems to recognize an inevitable process 
of degeneration only, never the contin- 
gency of rescue and healing—this arises 
not from any Mephistophelean humour, 
but partly from that low estimate of 
possibilities which the depressing, almost 
tragical domestic experiences of his boy- 
hood had bequeathed him, partly from 
his intense desire to forewarn and deter 
by means of concrete example :-— 


“* Pitiless for the wicked, Crabbe makes 
them pay dearly for their evil deeds.... 
From the day when man enters on the path 
of vice, he goes straight to an inevitable 
and irremediable ruin. Very different from 
Wordsworth, Crabbe is the author of ‘ Peter 
Grimes,’ and not of ‘ Peter Bell.’ Con- 
versions are unknown to him. He con- 
ceives the character of a fisherman cruel 
enough to torture three boys to death, but 
he takes good care not to give him remorse 
and to make him, ‘ after ten months’ melan- 
choly, a good and honest man.’....AD 
observer and not a dreamer, he knows the 
tyranny of vicious instincts. He discerned, 
before Balzac, the logic of the passions and 
their inevitable consequences. .. .Crabbe's 
personages always remain consistent with 
themselves; they never change, they can 
never escape the fatality which pursues them 
and which they themselves have let loose. 
They femain incorrigible—for our better 
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eorrection....Moral intention governs all | by Messrs. Macmillan. But Ainger, while | tical import to writers and students in 


(rabbe’s psychology, and sometimes warps 
it by exaggerating it... . Realism is justified 
py its practical utility, and the more sombre 
it is, the greater its efficacy....These 
utilitarian aims, this marked preference for 
the fallen, for the meanest surroundings, 
for the tragedy of life, make Crabbe a fore- 
runner of the boldest realists. When he 
dared to say that the poet, like ‘the true 
physician, walks the foulest ward,’ he stated 
without foreseeing it the formula of natural- 
jsm.” 

Crabbe wears his cynicism, then, with a 
difference. It is free from all taint of 
spite or meanness. Like his satire, which 
js impersonal, it is founded on a hearty 
respect for truth, and a deep conviction 
of human weakness. Experience has 
taught him that men’s deeds, however dis- 
interested to outward view, usually spring 
from mixed, if not purely selfish, regards. 
He is therefore habitually chary of his 
praise, and prone to search for hidden 
motives. Joanna Baillie tells us that he 
might sometimes be heard muttering his 
sceptical misgivings to himself, as though 
unable to suppress the suspicions he was 
too kindly to insinuate into less wary 
minds. Having found, in the course 
of his unhappy life at Aldborough, that 
the strongest natures may be led away 
by slight temptation, he “doubted,” 
says M. Huchon, “ of everybody, of him- 
self as well as of others, and * trembled 
for his own conscience’ through excess 
of moral pessimism.” 

As an artist, Crabbe has a certain 

affinity to the modern French school of 
“naturalistic ’’ fiction; yet here, too, it 
is necessary to distinguish. In one of his 
many interesting and learned notes (p. 304) 
M. Huchon indicates the points of re- 
semblance and contrast. ‘* Crabbe and 
Balzac,”’ he writes, 
“are ‘realists,’ firstly because they are 
opposed to romanticism, and _ secondly 
because they isolate and exaggerate passion 
and vice in order to study them in themselves; 
Flaubert in the first place, and still more the 
Goncourts and Zola, are ‘ naturalists,’ 
because with true scientific intent they try 
to ‘explain’ their personage, to exhibit him 
as @ product of heredity and the social envi- 
ronment. It was the progress of biology 
which, about 1864, definitively transformed 
‘realism’ into ‘ naturalism.’....Crabbe’s 
subject-matter is passion isolated, considered 
in its essence and its consequences rather 
than in its causes... .His analysis, although 
so penetrating, lacks the methods which 
science, with its superior information, was 
soon to discover. ...It was reserved for.... 
Flaubert, the Goncourts, and Zola to apply 
these methods as rigorously as_ possible. 
Without having anticipated or influenced 
them, Crabbe heralds their advent.” 


In the first of eight appendixes to his 
book M. Huchon reprints what he justly 
describes as “ an all-important document ” 
for the life—Crabbe’s third letter to 
Burke, originally printed in ‘ The Corre- 
spondence of Sir Th. Hanmer,’ edited by 
Sir Henry Bunbury, and published by 
Moxon in 1838. Before July, 1903, 
M. Huchon had called Ainger’s attention 
to this letter, to which Ainger refers in his 
brief account of Crabbe (‘ English Men 
of Letters”) published soon afterwards 





admitting the importance of the letter, 
seems to have paid little attention to its 
contents. On May 23rd, 1780, about 
six weeks after his arrival in London in 
search of employment, Crabbe applied 
for assistance to the Prime Minister, 
Lord North, whose cousin, Dudley North, 
had equipped him for his journey. On 
the following day North granted him an 
interview, examined his recommendations, 
and appointed a day for a second audience. 
According to Ainger, only a fortnight 
elapsed before the poet’s hopes in this 
quarter were crushed by a definite refusal 
of assistance ; but in point of fact Crabbe’s 
attendance on North was of much longer 
duration. ‘‘ Not only on the day fixed,” 
he writes to Burke, “‘ but on all other days, 
I went regularly to Downing Street, and 
from my first to my last interview with 
his Lordship were three months.” It was 
during this period of sickening suspense 
that he successively applied to, and was 
repulsed by, Shelburne and Thurlow. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
review to touch on all the questions 
elucidated in this book, or to convey an 
adequate notion of the immense labour 
expended on it. Suffice it to say 
that there is no incident in the life 
of Crabbe, however obscure—no feature, 
however insignificant, of his work—that 
does not receive exhaustive treatment 
at the hands of M. Huchon. It is curious 
to find that Crabbe was censured by 
Jeffrey for indelicacy on the score of a 
passage in ‘ The Parish Register ’ (“‘ Nathan 
Kirk ” and his servant, ii. 19-83). The 
original text, which was completely recast 
in the second edition (1808), is reprinted 
in this volume (App. III.). Crabbe, 
according to his latest critic, reaches the 
acme of his poetical power in the closing 
paragraphs (fifty lines) of ‘ Ruth’ (‘ Tales 
of the Hall,’ vol. i. bk. v.). M. Huchon, by 
the way, explodes the pleasant story told 
by Lockhart how, on the occasion of the 
King’s visit to Edinburgh, Sir Walter, 
returning to Castle Street from the royal 
yacht, with the drinking-glass just hal- 
lowed by His Majesty’s lip safely be- 
stowed in his coat pocket, had, ‘in his 
surprise and delight” at finding Crabbe 
under his roof, sat down upon the precious 
relic, and crushed it to pieces. Unfor- 
tunately, on the day when the glass was 
smashed Crabbe had already been at 
Castle Street for a week, so that his 
presence could no longer have surprised 
his host. A Bibliography of editions and 
reviews, and an excellent Index, are added. 








The Censorship of the Church of Rome and 
its Influence wpon the Production and 
Distribution of Ihterature. By G. H. 
Putnam. Vol. I. (Putnam’s Sons. 


Dr. Putnam, following up his works on 
the history of books and their authors, 
has come in due course to consider the 
question of their censorship. It is a 
theme of the greatest historical interest 
to students of literature in our own country 
and the United States and of some prac- 
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other lands. Any book on the subject is 
therefore sure in advance of a hearty 
welcome from the general reader and of 
grave consideration from the student. 

It seems to us a fundamental defect of 
this volume that the author assumes that 
effective censorship is primarily eccle- 
siastical, papal in origin, copied by Pro- 
testants and by the State. This view, 
which no doubt corresponds with the 
popular idea of the ‘ Index,’ and with the 
relative practical importance of the books 
prohibited, is unwarranted by the facts. 
In governmental theory up to recent 
times the right of censorship of printed 
books was inherent in the State, because 
the right to print was a prerogative of the 
monarch, were he king, viceroy, arch- 
bishop, or Pope: as Charles I. proclaimed, 
‘the print is the king’s in all countries.” 
Printing was carried on in virtue of the 
royal permission, personal or by charter. 
Copyright, till well on in the seventeenth 
century, was a grant of a monopoly to the 
printer, not to the author, just as a play 
is licensed to-day in England to a manager, 
not a dramatist. Any printer was at first 
free to print any book that did not fall 
within the exclusive monopoly of another ; 
and when restrictions were introduced, 
they were enforced by the guild under 
royal charter if they were of any value. 
In Rome the head of the State was also 
head of the Church. The Church has 
always had something to say about the 
subject-matter of books: it claims the 
right to warn its adherents that any par- 
ticular book is not in accordance with its 
teaching, but is more or less heretical, and 
to advise or forbid them to read it. In the 
States of the Church it was incumbent on 
the Pope as ruler to enforce what the Pope 
as pastor enjoined, and thus the Roman 
‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum’ became 
the prototype of all the lists of books 
prohibited in other countries. On the 
Ultramontane theory, the bulls of the 
Pope must be obeyed in all Christian 
lands; but as a matter of fact their 
enforcement depended on their reception 
by the State. An apparent exception to 
this rule is furnished by Spain, but it is 
only apparent, since the Inquisition was 
rather a department of State than subject 
to the orders of the Roman Curia, with 
which it was often in a state of conflict. 

Up to the Council of Trent, then, though 
one might easily find a greater number of 
papal constitutions than Dr. Putnam has 
got together, we cannot infer that they 
had any great effect outside the States of 
the Church. They represented an ideal, 
much as any English statute or French 
or Imperial edict did: if they were pub- 
lished in a country, and if the central 
government was strong enough and wished 
to enforce them, they were obeyed ; but 
the moment one of these elements was 
wanting they were forgotten. Even after 
Trent the decrees of the Council, with its 
rules of censorship, were not adopted in 
France or Germany for centuries; and 
the importance of its ‘Index’ outside 
Rome is limited to that of a book 
of advice for the theological specialists 
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called in to the aid of the civil 
power on a question of orthodoxy, as 
doctors on books of physic or civilians 
on books of law. Side by side, then, with 
the printed Indexes we must study the 
sanction afforded them by the civil 
government by which they were to be 
enforced. Dr. Putnam has not done this 
to any extent, though his collection 
affords some materials for it. His work 
as regards the ‘ Index’ itself is founded 
on Reusch and Mendham: it omits a 
comparatively large number of important 
editions, the citations are often incorrect, 
and misprints abound. 

Let us examine as a specimen chap. iv., 
dealing with book regulations in various 
countries before the Indexes. The section 
on England begins on p. 86. The first para- 
graph is founded on a wrong reference : 
Henry VIII. in 1526 did not order the 
publication of a catalogue—it was the 
Bishop of London in 1521. The 1529 
order by Henry VIII. is the same publica- 
tion. The reference to Wilkins (‘Con- 
cilia Magne Britannie et Hiberniz’) on 
p. 87 is incorrect. The 1530 proclamation is 
made_into two different ones on p. 87 and 
another on p. 88. It does not enumerate 
the errors of some heretical books. Con- 
vocation did ; but the reference to Wilkins 
is again wrong. Henry VIII. did not 
revoke the prohibition of the use of the 
Scriptures in 1536. The reference seems 
to be Crumwell’s Injunctions of 1539. In 
1538 Henry VIII. in a proclamation did 
not order “ that the selling of books shall 
be done only under royal permit or 
privilege,” but he directed that books 
printed abroad should be licensed, and 
that no books on religion should be printed 
without licence. Dr. Putnam omits “ on 
religion.” The reference he gives is 
wrong. The whole proclamation is printed 
in Wilkins, not to speak of the facsimile 
volume of ‘Tudor Proclamations.’ In 
1539 Henry did not prohibit the writings 
of the Anabaptists, &c., who were already 
banished the kingdom on pain of death. 
In 1543 Henry did not restrict Scripture 
reading to the higher classes, but an Act 
of Parliament did. Two lists only (not 
nine) of prohibited books were published 
in his reign under the authority of the 
Crown. The first edition of Fox’s ‘ Acts’ 
was not issued in 1539. The proclamation 
of 1546 is not followed by an _ instru- 
ment of the bishops except in a modern 
collection of documents. Edward VI. did 
not order in 1547 the publication of a list 
of homilies and books of worship. The 
Order of Communion was prescribed in 
1548, not 1549, the date of the first Prayer 
Book. The reference to Labbe for 1556 
is unintelligible, and should in any case 
have been to Wilkins. On p. 91 Dr. 
Putnam prints a proclamation in full, and 
then in the following paragraph proceeds 
to describe it again, this time incorrectly. 
Thus far, though with imperfect references, 
the author has managed to refer to every- 
thing of importance, sometimes two or 
three times over, with the exception of 
some Acts of Parliament and proclama- 
tions like that banishing two-thirds of the 
booksellers and printers of England ; but 





in other countries he is not so fortunate. 
In France, for example, his account of the 
censorship is altogether inadequate. The 
control of the University of Paris over 
books was possible because the sta- 
tioners were its servants, protected by its 
immunities; and it lasted till 1789, 
though not in full vigour. But many 
authorities besides it had the power to 
license books, and often they came into 
conflict with each other. The bishops, 
the authorities under the Lateran decree 
of 1515, had hardly any power, and 
were censored by the University; and 
though the University’s right of censor- 
ship was recognized in 1521 by the king, 
it was taken away in 1525. 


by requiring in addition royal permission 
under the Great Seal to print. No notice 
is taken by Dr. Putnam of the total pro- 
hibition of printing in 1534. He is 
seemingly not aware that the Faculty of 
Medicine was given the right of censor- 
ship in 1535, or that the edict of 1547 con- 
fined the censorship of the Faculty of 
Divinity to theological works. Nor is 
Dr. Putnam more fortunate in his account 
of the early censorship in Spain. He 
omits the law of July 8th, 1502, appoint- 
ing licensers, and confiscating unlicensed 
books, and the still more important one 
of 1554 which vested the licensing power 
in the Royal Council alone, and that of 
1558 increasing the penalty for the print- 
ing or importation of unlicensed books 
to death and confiscation of property. 
The account of the early censorship of 
other countries is equally defective. 

The want of a clear distinction between 
the governmental and pastoral functions 
of the Pope in the States of the Church 
makes the chapter on the Roman Inqui- 
sition of small value. The author is 
surprised that even in Italy the Roman 
Inquisition did not secure general accept- 
ance of its authority, forgetting that the 
sovereign of Rome had no jurisdiction out- 
side the Papal States. 

The remainder of the volume is mainly 
of bibliographical interest; but the 
author’s labours here, too, have not 
been carried sufficiently far. Take the 
book, described as an Index of Louvain, 
1510, quoted from Panzer. The first 
thought of a bibliographer would have 
been to ascertain the dates of its printer’s 
activity, from which it is plain that 1510 is 
a misprint for 1550. As a matter of fact, 
it appears subsequently in Dr. Putnam’s 
list under this date but undescribed. If 
Dr. Putnam had consulted the British 
Museum Catalogue, he would have found 
copies of many editions which he de- 
scribes as unknown. Such are the Venice 
Indexes of 1549, 1554, 1564, &c., their 
titles being incorrectly printed. Antwerp, 
1569, should be Liége, and a copy is in the 
British Museum. Misprints are unfor- 
tunately very common throughout the 
book, though we are hardly justified in 
blaming the printer alone for such mis- 
takes as ‘ Confession de la Foire Chrétienne’ 
or a book printed “ Jesu et auctoritate 
atque Albani Ducis.” ‘“‘ Helimand”’ for 


Helinand may be a misprint, but to speak 





of the first recorded list of heresiarchs gg 
compiled in 1549 is a definite error. Dp 
Putnam is not fortunate in his appeal to 
living authorities. He has extracted from 
Dr. Shahan (of the Catholic University of 
America) the following remarkable state. 
ment: “‘ There never has been in Rome 
theological faculty corresponding in cha. 
racter to the theological faculties of Paris 
and of Oxford.” There has always been 
at least one since the foundation in 1245 
of the “Studium Curie,” followed in 
1303 by the “Studium Urbis,” merged 
under Leo X. and established in the 
Sapienza. It is now one of the largest in 


| the world. 
Restored | 
later, it was diminished in 1563 and 1571 | 








Paris sous Napoléon : la Cour et la Ville, 
la Vie et la Mort. By L. de Lanzac de 
Laborie. (Paris, Plon.) 


In this volume, the third of its series, 
the author continues his researches into 
the life of Paris at a time when it was 
the express wish of Napoleon to make 
it the capital of the world. The subject 
here is in the main the external life of 
Paris, though the sphere of public opinion 
is also touched on in some interesting 
sections of the work. M. de Laborie is, 
of course, under a heavy debt of grati- 
tude to M. Frédéric Masson, who is 
known to have in contemplation a book 
on the Court of Napoleon and its chief 
functionaries. To the present writer it 
appears, however, that the methods of M. 
Lanzac de Laborie furnish the reader with 
everything that can be considered im- 
portant or interesting, and in a manner 
less discursive than that which charac- 
terizes some of M. Masson’s later works. 
The student will certainly thank M. de 
Laborie for the conciseness of his narra- 
tive and the careful and exact references 
in his foot-notes. We approve also of the 
way in which he rounds off a subject by 
some apposite quotation or telling epigram, 
which fixes it in the mind. Not that he 
is prone to accept the epigrams of con- 
temporaries. On p. 88 he shows the exag- 
geration of the phrase in which Brifant 
summed up the conquest of French opinion 
by the Emperor in 1804: ‘‘ Au bout d’un 
mois toute la France s’agenouilla, toute 
l'Europe se tut, et la quatriéme dynastie 
fut fondée.”” Fouché’s police reports aie 
quoted as showing that in the winter of 
1804-5 discontent was still rife, and that 
astonishment at change had not yet 
been dulled by custom. Some of the most 
interesting parts of the present volume 
are those which set forth the advance in 
etiquette that marked the transition from 
the Republicanism of the early part of 
1802 to the Cesarism of 1804-5. Lovers 
of detail will note that in March, 1802, the 
First Consul began to wear silk stockings 
at his receptions; that at the féte of 
July 14th he was clad in a civilian garb of 
red Lyons silk; and that, on the pre- 
sentation of Lord Whitworth as British 
Ambassador on December 5th, the his- 
toric diamond which the French term 
“le Régent,” and we name the Pitt 
diamond, appeared in the hilt of his sword. 
Three-quarters of a century later it was 
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to figure in the Coup d’Etat invented by | which took place at the houses of Madame Poison Island. By Q (A. T. Quiller- 


le Figaro: ‘‘Decree. The Diamond 
known as ‘The Regent’ to be set as 
the ‘Cail de Gala’ of the Dictator.” 
Gambetta, being ‘“‘borgne,”’ needed a 
“State eye” for ceremonials. It was 
in vain that Moreau strove to stem 
the tide of reaction by appearing in 
plain cloth. Fashion set in_ steadily 
towards the ways of the ancien régime ; 
and even the clumsiness and the strange 
mistakes of the devotees of the Consular 
Court could not long delay the triumph 
of monarchy in externals. 


To the skill and foresight with which 
Bonaparte and his coadjutors brought 
this about these pages bear witness. 
The researches of the author into French 
domination in Belgium have enabled 
him to give point to his narrative by 
one little- known detail. The ques- 
tionable honour of being the first to revive 
that old-world phrase, “‘ mettre les hom- 
mages de ses administrés aux pieds du 
Premier Consul,”’ may be assigned to the 
ci-devant Jacobin, Faypoult, Prefect of 
Ghent, during the State progress of the 
summer of 1803. On the return of Bona- 
parte to Saint-Cloud, other public func- 
tionaries ventured to use the form, 
which soon afterwards passed from the 
language of compliment to that of actual 
fact. In reviewing the events of the year 
1804 from the standpoint here taken, 
the author writes that the drama of 
Vincennes (a euphemism for the shooting 
of the Duc d’Enghien) “ne fut qu’un 
épisode.” If the phrase be applied to 
the more timorous and time - serving 
royalists, it may perhaps be justified ; 
but this is surely a superficial verdict to 
pass on an event which had far-reaching 
results both for France and for Europe. 
The phrase leaves out of count the hatred 
which then took deep root in the breast 
of conscientious royalists. Only the more 
pliable of them acted in a way which 
justified the cutting remark of Madame 
de Chateaubriand that, as soon as the 
hero became an assassin, the royalists 
crowded his antechambers. It would 
have been well, in the section entitled 
‘ Anciens Nobles ralliés,’ to give the most 
important names. Even a little-known 
member of the old noblesse who then came 
over, Las Cases, was no unimportant gain, 
as appeared in the sequel when he did 
much to propagate the Napoleonic legend. 
Our author points out, after M. Masson, 
that few of the great houses rallied to 
Napoleon, or if they supported him, did 
80 only in the persons of their cadets. 
Louis Philippe de Ségur (often dubbed 
“Ségur-Cérémonies ” to distinguish him 
from his royalist younger brother, self- 
styled ‘‘ Ségur sans cérémonie ’’) shed an 
old-world lustre on the Napoleonic Court, 
but even he failed to bring over the 
highest nobles. Some of these lived at 
Paris throughout the First Empire, many 
of them in comparatively small houses 
furnished in the English style. 


The salons of Paris do not form an inter- 
esting topic at this period; but more 
might have been said on the reunions 





Récamier, Fontanes, and (for fa time) 
at those of Chateaubriand and Madame 
de Staél. As for the morality of the city 
itself, the account is sombre enough. 
Statistics of the illegitimate births from 
1806 to 1812 show that in that period they 
increased from 33 to 42 per cent. of the 
total birthrate. 

We do not follow M. Lanzac de Laborie 
through his sections dealing with marriage 
customs, crime, the brutality of soldiers, 
fires, trials, executions, and other incidents 
of the life of the city. On some points— 
especially on the judicial system of the 
period—the narrative is too brief to be 
satisfactory ; but historical students must 
be grateful for the fullest account of the 
social life of Napoleonic Paris which can 
be found in a short space. The narrative 
is everywhere completely “‘ documenté ” ; 
but an index, at any rate of the persons 
named, is needed to complete the value 
of the work for purposes of reference. 
Its accuracy and fairness are unimpeach- 
able. Phrases such as “la rébellion de 
l Espagne ”’ (p. 56), concerning the Spanish 
rising of 1808, and “‘ l’échec de Dupont ” 
(p. 64), concerning the surrender of that 
general with some 22,000 men to the 
Spaniards, may be referred to the domain 
of national idiosyncrasy. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Human Trinity. By Ronald Macdonald. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

THERE is only one disadvantage in Mr. 
Macdonald’s novel, and we hardly see 
how it was to be avoided. The 
story is divided into three books, and 
the action of the second book takes 
place twenty-five years before the action 
of the first. It is explanatory of the 
story’s secret, which is hardly a secret 
from the intelligent reader. Not that this 
matters ; in fact, it lends interest to the 
narrative to wonder how the beautiful 
and womanly Lady Mary is going to face 
the situation which is being gradually 
created for her. Mr. Macdonald is a 
frank writer, but his frankness is justified 
by his delicacy of treatment. The 
atmosphere of this tale is liberal and 
philosophic. Anthony Le Dane has a 
peculiar candour in speaking to his 
mother, which the circumstances of 
their relationship excuse. Anthony, in 
fine, for one perilously near being a 
prig, behaves magnificently. He is 
one of those creatures rarely achieved 
in fiction—a good young man who is 
interesting. His uncle, Lord Ingestow, 
is of a more usual type, which is generally 
attractive. Of the chief characters, the 
celebrated explorer Bethune convinces us 
least of all; nor is it possible to us quite 
to forgive or explain his treatment of the 
girl he loved. We notice an admirably 
drawn American man, and an equally 
admirably drawn American woman. We 
welcome Mr. Macdonald in a higher 
role. He has written a novel of tender- 
ness and power, and he must henceforth 
be reckoned with. 





(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Every writer who specializes, so to say, 
in tales of adventure is bound, we suppose, 
sooner or later to have his tale of buried 
treasure. The motif in one form or other 
is of course as old as human nature; but 
of its modern form—that of treasure 
buried by pirates, for choice in a West 
Indian island, and never reclaimed by 
them (usually for reasons connected with 
the administration of justice) —Washington 
Irving is probably the original patentee. 
Poe doubtless adopted it from him; 
Stevenson followed Poe, putting the dream 
of most imaginative boys’ hearts into a 
story which an adult can read with delight 
even when he knows what every page is 
to bring forth ; others have more or less 
skilfully worked the same vein. Now comes 
Mr. Couch, whom no one will suspect of 
any lack of skill, or, should we say ? 
returns to the vein of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock.’ 
How far the book is indebted to reminis- 
cences of ‘ Treasure Island’ it would be 
difficult to say ; but so far as can be judged 
from perusal, the debt does not extend 
much beyond the title. There is indeed a 
treasure in both; in both the chart 
revealing its position falls into the hands 
of a boy, and the more exciting episodes 
of the story arise from the attempts of 
persons partially in the secret to get hold 
of the key by nefarious means. But, as 
the judicious Capt. Branscome puts it, 
“among seamen there are always a 
hundred stories floating about....every 
seaman has heard tell of treasure knocking 
about, as you may put it, somewhere 
in the Gulf of Honduras.” So there is 
room for endless variations on the old 
theme; and if Mr. Jack Rogers, Miss 
Belcher, Miss Plinlimmon, and other old 
friends known to readers of ‘ Harry Revel ’ 
take a hand in developing it, let us be 
thankful for their good company, and 
share their new adventures on the old 
road. 


Couch). 


The Twelfth Hour. By Ada Leverson. 
(E. Grant Richards.) 


For this, as for numerous other collections 
of scenes in smart society, a heavy re- 
sponsibility seems to us to rest with the 
author of the ‘ Dolly Dialogues.’ It must 
be conceded that the characters, though 
not so witty as Lady Mickleham and her 
friends, are decidedly more amiable, and 
that one of them—an Etonian endowed 
with remarkable diplomatic ability—is 
even really sympathetic. But we are 
unable to muster any lively interest in the 
more or less decorous flirtations of married 
women with sometimes reluctant admirers, 
nor even in the private secretary’s far 
from hopeless passion for his employer’s 
daughter. 





The Ultramarines. By Colonel A. (Smith, 


Elder & Co.) 
Tue title and concealed authorship of this 
novel led us to expect a satirical romance or 
a political travesty. We find, however, 
9 
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a simple narrative which deserves the 
description of “a story of colonial life.” 
The author deprecates any supposition 
that his tale is an “‘ exact representation ” 
of any colony; but we are not perhaps 
amiss in supposing that the bulk of his 
studies were made in Mauritius. The 
persons we accept as “creatures of the 
imagination.” We hope Delafield is, for 
he does not make a very creditable 
Colonial Treasurer, though he is a life-like 
figure. Lady Maud Hillier, the daughter 
of an empty-headed Commissioner who 
has been sent to report on the question 
of an Imperial loan for the island, is equally 
vivid ; and indeed the characterization is 
the best feature of the book. It has an 
interest of its own also, arising from the 
alien scenery and social conditions ; and 
the innocent love-thread is sufficient. On 
the whole, it may be pronounced a mildly 
interesting novel of some promise. 


L’Ombre s’étend sur la Montagne. Edouard 
Rod. (Paris, Fasquelle.) 


Tuts novel has had a far greater success 
in Paris than any attained by M. Rod’s 
recent books. His one triumph had been 
followed by some years of decline in popular 
favour, and surprise has been exhibited 
by Parisians at their own revived interest 
in the author on account of his present 
volume. For ourselves, we find his work 
more uniformly good than critics of his 
own country do, and, on the other hand, 
have no special admiration for this volume. 
M. Rod’s charm to us lies less in his 
delineation of character or treatment of 
situations than in his maxims or reflec- 
tions. They are seldom new—perhaps 
such things never are; but they are well 
expressed. We will try our hand at 
translating two now before us: ‘“ The 
solitude of the soul would not be removed 
by meeting all mankind at once: it is 
dissipated the moment that we are two,” 
and this, by a philosopher to a novelist : 
‘It is much harder to live than to write 
about living.” 








PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY, 


An Outline of the Idealistic Construction 
of Experience. By J. B. Baillie. (Mac- 
millan.)—This book, by the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen, is an attempt 
at a constructive exposition of Idealism upon 
the basis that subject and object constitute 
the life of experience and develope pari 
passu from the very first, and in developing 
give rise to all the wealth of human experi- 
ence in its various forms. The author is 
already known by a previous work as a 
learned student of Hegel, and in this book 
Hegel’s ‘“ Phenomenology” is the main 
inspiration. What is meant by an Idealistic 
construction of experience ? To show how 
experience is from one end to the other a 
realization of a spiritual principle. Per- 
ception, science, morality, religion—all these 
are phases of experience; each has a 
distinctive nature. The essential factors 
are the same all through—a subject in rela- 
tion to and united with an object; but the 





end of experience as a living process is not 
realized to the same extent in each special 
form :— 


‘*A complete Idealistic explanation of experience 
ought therefore to show (1) that each phase 
embodies in a specific way the one spiritual 
rinciple animating all; (2) that each is distinct 
rom every other simply by the way it embodies 
that principle ; (3) that each is connected with the 
others, and so with the whole, in virtue of its 
realizing that principle with a certain degree of 
completeness ; (4) that the whole of experience is 
a necessary evolution of the one principle of 
experience through various forms, logically con- 
nected as a series of stages manifesting a single 
principle from beginning to end.” 


? Such a task, even when attempted only 
in outline, will be viewed very differently 
according as the fundamental assumption of 
Idealism is accepted or not. This is the 
penalty of being constructive. The first 
three chapters of Prof. Baillie’s book are 
devoted to establishing the conception of 
truth which Idealism involves, and they 
add much strength to a line of argument 
which has recently been developed in a 
somewhat different way by Mr. H. H. 
Joachim in his essay ‘On the Nature of 
Truth.’ The book will not be found easy 
even by the trained student of philosophy ; 
but we know no English work in which there 
has been a more successful effort to give 
clear and convincing meaning to those 
abstract phrases in which alone Idealist 
doctrines can be expounded. 


Free Will and Four English Phiiosophers. 
By Joseph Rickaby,S.J. (Burns & Oates. )— 
Father Rickaby believes that, though men 
are slow to see it and loth to own it, free will 
still remains the hub and centre of philo- 
sophical speculation. The four philosophers 
whose views are here criticized are Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, and Mill. His method is to 
quote a passage from these authors and 
then discuss it. That this method has its 
drawbacks he admits. Indeed, it has this 
great disadvantage that little or no allow- 
ance can be made for the place in the history 
of philosophy to which the author so criti- 
cized belongs. We cannot help noting that 
Father Rickaby, in spite of much acuteness, 
is least successful when meeting the case 
against him in its modern expression. He 
has what Spencer would have called an 
inadequate conception of causation : — 


‘*Every mechanical cause is necessary; but a 
mental cause may sufficient, and yet not 
necessary. How so? Precisely by this—that 
matter is ruled wholly from without, but mind 
partially from within. Matter is carried here and 
there, dependent on external causes and _ their 
collocation : whereas the liability of mind to be 
led captive by a foreign power stops short at the 
point where mind begins to think and reflect, and 
thence to choose for itself.”’ 


Such an argument may lead unfriendly 
critics to inquire whether the notion of 
inertia has yet been banished from mechanics, 
and how there can be any science of psycho- 
logy. In a writer so well acquainted with 
logic we are surprised to see the classic 
fallacy known to many textbooks as the 
ignava ratio dressed up as a sound refu- 
tation of the determinism of Hobbes, 


The author’s own view is this. To will 
at all our will must be struck with a 
motive which raises in us a ‘“ spontaneous 
complacency.” This complacency is a 
necessity in the circumstances, but it is 
not a volition. It does not become a 
volition until it is “hugged, embraced, 
enhanced under advertence by the con- 
scious self.” 





Psychology applied to Legal Evidence and 


other Constructions of Law. By G. RB, 
Arnold, 1.C.S. (Thacker & Co.)—It is ong 
of the disadvantages of a legal system based 
largely upon precedents, and little upon the 
opinions of legal textbook writers, that jt 
tends to perpetuate old-fashioned and super- 
seded maxims as though they were incapable 
of any other development than by being 
applied to new circumstances. Mr. Arnold 
has done a good service to the law of Eng- 
land and to the law administered in India by 
criticizing in a scientific spirit certain of their 
fundamental notions. The old theory that 
a lawyer has given him a major premise or g 
choice of major premises, and that his 
business is to deal justly with the particular 
facts of any given case by treating that as the 
minor premise in a legal syllogism, is cer- 
tainly a cramped and narrow one. Much 
more has to be done. The true principle 
applicable to a particular set of facts has 
not to be sought as a shepherd chooses one 
sheep out of a flock standing present in a 
field before his eyes, but has to be sought 
by an entirely different process—a process 
more analogous to that which in science 
leads us to what is likewise called ag 
“law.’? In the law of England one who 
would pass beyond the aziomata media 
finds himself in a region not so much of first 
principles as of current phrases. He hears 
of ‘natural and probable consequences,” 
and he may find a wilderness of opinions in 
different cases, showing how one fact or 
another fact has been held to be within or 
without the meaning of the phrase. He 
hears of intention, of motive, of acts done 
or 10t done “‘ wilfully ” or “ maliciously ” ; 
but the light that is thrown upon these 
legal notions by a study of their use in law 
reports serves to make the darkness more 
evident and no less oppressive. It is there- 
fore a work well worth doing which Mr. 
Arnold has attempted. He has endeavoured 
to criticize legal notions, and to apply the 
teachings of descriptive psychology as a test 
of the justice and consistency of legal 
maxims and decisions. 

The book, however, is too doctrinaire. 
It is true that the duties of a judge (in any 
reasonable view of them) involve considerable 
knowledge of psychology. Not seldom they 
involve puzzles of a metaphysical character. 
Puzzles of an arithmetical character, when 
insoluble, are usually left to a jury, and 
nobody complains because the pain and 
suffering of a broken limb are assessed by a 
jury at 2501. In the same way a muddled 
psychology or an incapacity for close meta- 
physical reasoning may conceal a practical 
business mind which is giving a judgment 
that is better than its reasons. It is a sound 
instinct, for example, that allows a doctor 
to give evidence as to a prisoner’s insanity, 
and yet will not allow an expert psychologist 
to be called to speak to his opinion of the 
actual intention of a prisoner who is being 
tried for throwing a bottle at a person's 
head in the course of a drunken brawl. Mr. 
Arnold is undoubtedly apt to damage his 
cause by over-fondness for polemics, and 
some of his descriptions of the legal attitude 
of mind serve to show how little he does It 
justice :-— 

‘For the way of this profession is to regard all 
truth as contained in the statutes and decisions on 
them, and to seek for knowledge outside these is to 
them like the search for a fourth dimension to the 
mathematician.” 


The words we have italicized show how 
easily this sort of general denunciation 
becomes ridiculous. Mr. Arnold has not 
only too little belief in the lawyer’s open- 
mindedness, but he has also much too 
strong a faith in the dicta of profe 
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sychologists. It is certainly of little use 
to string quotations from Profs. James, 
Ward, or Stout as if they were all agreed in 
the conclusions which might be legitimately 
drawn for the practical purposes of the court 
of justice. If some psychologists be right 
_take, for instance, Prof. Miinsterberg—the 
last thing in the world that can be said of 
psychology is that it gives us the real facts. 
Let Mr. Arnold read over again this pro- 
fessor’s ‘ Psychology and Life’; let him 
consider the whole ‘“‘ Presentationist ’ con- 
troversy ; let him remember how Mr. 
Bradley has pointed out that the use of the 
word ‘activity’? in our psychology has 
become a scandal, and he will perforce 
admit that it is better for the lawyer to let 
psychology ride ahead for a while, if both 
are not to come to grief. 


A Primer of Psychology. By Laura 
Brackenbury. (John Murray.)—Miss Brack- 
enbury, who is a lecturer at the Cambridge 
Training College, has composed just such 
a textbook of psychology as the experienced 
teacher would be glad to place in the hands 
of his pupils. It compresses a great deal of 
valuable information into a short space, and 
at the same time encourages the beginner 
to think for himself. Of course one does not 
look for novelties in a work of this kind. 
Standard authorities — Profs. Ward, Stout, 
and James—are followed throughout, the 
first two on the whole furnishing the tech- 
nical terms and heads of topics, whilst the 
third provides the colour—for instance, in 
his description of the baby’s universe as 
“one big, blooming, buzzing confusion.” 
Since these doctors do not disagree to any 
marked extent amongst themselves, con- 
troversial matter is for the most part avoided, 
though in the chapter on the emotions the 
well-known theory of Prof. James is stated, 
only to be subsequently refuted by means of 
reasons reproduced from Prof. Stout. It was a 
happy thought, and a bold one, to append 
@ glossary giving neat definitions of some 
fifty leading terms; we cannot agree, how- 
ever, that “‘moral’’ is synonymous with 
“volitional, voluntary,” or admit the neces- 
sity of the word “ from-wards ” to express 
the tendency of aversion. The questions 
and exercises set on each chapter are often 
very ingenious, and constitute what is, 
perhaps, the most original feature of the 
manual. Altogether, this is as sound a 
shillingsworth as the philosophical book- 
market has to offer. 


Essay on the Creative Imagination. By 
Th. Ribot. Translated by A. H. N. Baron. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—M. Ribot’s essay is 
well known, and stands in need of no com- 
mendation on our part. As being an essay, 
and the work of a clever Frenchman to boot, 
itis as light and charming as any sound piece 
of psychological writing could well be. The 
subject, curiously enough, is one that has 
hardly found an exponent hitherto. The 
comparative mythologist, the literary critic, 
the logician who realizes that discovery is 
no mere matter of rule, may severally have 
treated, with more or less precision, of the 
use of the imagination within their particular 
spheres. But this essay deals synthetically 
with all the forms and functions of the ima- 
gination, so far as it is something more than 
merely reproductive, as in the case of 
memory. The chief aim is to show that 
underlying all manifestations there is a 
natural tendency on the part of images 
(owing to the motor elements inherent in 
them) to become “‘objectified.” This doctrine 
18 fully in accordance with the views of the 
leading psychologists of the day, who, whilst 
recognizing the importance of the intellectual 
factor represented by the associational 





machinery, look rather to the emotional 
coefficient—in the broad sense that covers 
not merely passion, but also interest and 
need—as containing mainly in itself the 
reason why one not only dreams the dream, 
but also believes in it—nay, lives it out. 
The only serious criticism to be brought 
against this admirable study—and it is one 
that has more weight, because better under- 
stood, on M. Ribot’s own side of the Channel 
—is that a psychology, in order to deal with 
such a subject as primitive mythology, or, 
for the matter of that, primitive magic (a 
topic strangely disregarded here), must 
adopt the standpoint of the social subject 
rather than that of the individual conscious- 
ness. How the right to dream for one’s 
society, so that it believes, is acquired M. 
Ribot does not ask. 

The translation is moderately well done, 
The psychological terms are for the most 
part correctly rendered, but it is doubtful 
if représentation is our “ representation ” ; 
it comes nearer to “idea’”’ in its function 
of psychologist’s maid-of-all-work. Mr. 
Baron makes the past participle of “ orien- 
tate”’ “‘ oriented,” we note. As to spelling 
America will have its own way, so that 
perhaps ‘“‘vender” for ‘‘vendor” will 
stand ; but away with the hollow farce of 
cousinship if the transatlantic printer insists 
on “‘ Shelly ” for Shelley ! 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By 
George Stuart Fullerton, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in Columbia University, New York. 
(Macmillan.)— All introductions to philo- 
sophy meet with the difficulty that in stating 
the questions which philosophy should try 
to answer there is as much trouble and con- 
troversy to be encountered as there is in 
the framing of the answer. Mr. Fullerton 
has an expository style which is admirably 
simple and clear, and his preliminary defini- 
tion of philosophy is as free as possible from 
the objection that he has assumed a con- 
troversial philosophical standpoint. The 
best introduction to philosophy, like the best 
introduction to cold water, is a plunge. 
After all, “the history of philosophy is 
philosophy itself taking its time”; and a 
statement of what constitutes philosophy is 
of most use to those who, being already philo- 
sophers, can appreciate the fact that a 
theory of philosophy is necessarily a theory 
which amounts to a philosophy itself. Prof. 
Fullerton’s book will be found most useful 
to students who have already made some 
acquaintance with the traditional logic, with 
the outlines of descriptive psychology, and 
with the different theories of the moral 
criterion. Parts V. and VI. will appeal 
to students at this stage, and will show them 
that in the philosophical sciences, such as 
logic or psychology, there is, when the 
scientific method has been most vigorously 
applied, a reference to, and a bearing upon, 
metaphysical thought; and that it is by 
appreciating this “‘divine discontent’”’ of 
the sciences in general, and of these sciences 
in particular, that the student must learn 
(if he is ever to learn) the reason why men 
have never been without philosophy. 


The Philosophy of the Upanishads. By 
Paul Deussen, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Kiel. Authorized English 
Translation by Rev. A. S. Geden. (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark.)—Deussen’s ‘ Die 
Philosophie der Upanishad’s,’ which forms 
the second part of his ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte 
der Philosophie,’ is universally accepted as 
the standard work on its subject. But, well 
known and highly valued as it is by students 
of ancient Indian philosophy, the book 
appeals to a larger intellectual public; and 
it may be hoped that its translation into 
English will cause it to be more generally 











appreciated in this country. Dr. Deussen’s 


poner merit as a scholar consists in the 
act that he is not only profoundly versed 
in the philosophical writings of ancient India, 
but is also well qualified to judge them 
in the light of the other great philosophies 
of the world, whether of ancient Greece or of 
modern Germany. This breadth of treat- 
ment, which characterizes all his works on 
ancient Indian philosophy, certainly adds 
largely to the general interest of a subject 
which, because of its remoteness from 
Western culture, is somewhat apt to be 
regarded from a restricted point of view. 
The present volume, which deals especially 
with the philosophy of the Upanishads, may 
be recommended to all who are interested 
in the history of human thought; for, as 
Dr. Deussen shows in his illuminating 
exposition, the 

‘* fundamental doctrine of the Upanishads is seen 
to be in marvellous agreement with the philosophies 
of Parmenides and Plato, and of Kant and 
Schopenhauer.” 


In the Upanishads themselves Dr. Deussen 
sees a greater consistency and a clearer 
development of ideas than has usually been 
admitted by scholars. He traces a certain 
order where others have seen little more 
than confusion and contradiction. It has 
sometimes been held sufficient to state that 
the authors of the Upanishads were poets, 
rather than philosophers, who gave utter- 
ance to the impressions of the moment, 
without much thought of system or logic. 
Dr. Deussen, on the other hand, contends 
that, underlying much that seems discon- 
nected or incongruous, there is observable a 
continuity in the fundamental doctrines 
which may be traced throughout the Upa- 
nishads. There can be little doubt, indeed, 
that much of the discrepancy which is appa- 
rent in the Upanishads as they exist at 
present is due to the fact that they have been, 
from time to time, modified and partly 
recast in accordance with the prevailing 
views of the age. Many of them bear 
evident signs of such successive redactions ; 
and Dr. Deussen uses an apt simile to illus- 
trate the procedure in the case of one of 
them—the S‘vetas’vatara Upanishad. Of 
this work he says that it is 


‘*brimful of contradictions. It is like a codex bis 
palimpsestus. Beneath the characters of theism 
are discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism, 
and under the latter again those of idealism.” 


When the various chronological strata of the 
Upanishads can be determined—and both 
the present work and the same author’s 
‘Sechzig Upanishad’s der Veda’ show how 
much has already been done in this direction 
—many, or perhaps most, of the difficulties 
in their exegesis will vanish. All of Dr. 
Deussen’s theories will, no doubt, not meet 
with universal acceptance; but it will be 
universally admitted that, so far as the 
interpretation of the Upanishads is con- 
cerned, he has been pre-eminently successful 
in the attempt to evolve order out of chaos. 

The translation by the Rev. A. 8. Geden is 
admirably clear and readable. It will be 
received with gratitude by those who find 
philosophical German far from easy reading. 


Messrs. Sands & Co. send us two books of 
a philosophical series designed for members 
of the Roman Communion. Dr. Aveling 
writes on The God of Philosophy, and the 
Rev. A. B. Sharpe on the Principles of 
Christianity. We should imagine that they 
are admirably suited for their purpose. 
They give, that is,in brief and lucid form, 
the ordinary arguments on the subject 
as seen by those familiar with the scholastic 
philosophy. It would be well, we think, 
if the very meagre treatment of the claim 
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of the Roman Church had been omitted. 
It is inadequate, to say the least, and could 
not possibly convince any one not already 

rsuaded. We doubt if any one trained 

modern philosophy will find either work 
at all adequate. But there is more to be 
said for the scholastics than is often sup- 
posed ; and it is well to have their thought 
expressed in English, and in a form so easily 
read. The danger of both books is that 
they may give the reader a notion that he 
is profound, when he is merely passive. 
But that is incident to all readable works 
on philosophy. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD republishes from 
The Westminster Gazette, with illustrations, 
Letters from the Far East, by Sir Charles 
Eliot, well known in connexion with British 
East Africa, The volume is one of singular 
interest, but displays a fanciful and slightly 

aradoxical intellect. The author’s_ re- 

ections on Mohammedanism and his pane- 
gyric on Hinduism will startle readers, but 
provoke reflection in a higher degree than 
do most works of travel. 
from the majority of the books dealing with 
the same countries which we have recently 
reviewed, in being the production of a 
studious and thoughtful man of high culti- 
vation who took his book with him, 
or, as used to be said of Froude, wrote 
it before he started. We are not making this 
statement by way of blame, for we prefer 
the result to that obtained by some writers 
who have travelled for months in the countries 
of which they write, but evince on every 
page their want of acquaintance with the 
world at large. Sir Charles Eliot rushes 
round the plains near Saigon while his 
steamer is coaling, and gives us more to 
think of than will some special correspond- 
ents who have spent laborious weeks in 
French India. Of Japan he tells us nothing 
that is new; but he puts the best literary 
knowledge into crisp phrases, and makes 
@ clear impression. For example :— 

‘The Japanese......say that we are dirty, lazy, 
and superstitious. The charge of dirtiness is based 
on our failure to take a daily hot bath after the 
Japanese custom.,,...One reason for thinking us 
lazy is what appears to the Japanese the excessive 
number of our holidays. If one adds together all 
the Sundays of the year and all the Saturday 
afternoons, with a good sprinkling of Thursday 
afternoons in many places, and such miscellaneous 
ey weer are as Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide festivities, and bank holidays, it will be seen 
that work ceases during about a quarter of the whole 
year. Japanese labour is less discontinuous,” 
After discussing our superstition, Sir Charles 
Eliot writes :— 

**No one sses the necessary impartiality 
and cosmopolitan outlook to be able to decide 
whether the Asiatic or the European character is 
as a whole, the better.” : 
He then shows—to his own, if not to the 
reader’s satisfaction— that the extension 
of European influence means the distri- 
bution, not of our genius, “but merely 
of the most commonplace aspects of Euro- 
pean life and industry.” He does not “see 
why it should be considered a calamity if 
European influence does not become every- 
where predominant, or even has to recede.” 
The fault of the Japanese character, he 
thinks, “is not aggressiveness, but rather 
@ too great ee to learn, which makes 
it y to abandon its own good points.” 

Some of the author’s reflections upon 
India strike us as better than almost any- 
thing else we have read upon the spiritual 
life of our Eastern Empire ;— 


The volume differs | 





‘* India is the land of gods. In no other country 
of the world is religion so universal...... so penetrat- 
ing in its influence.” 

The two chief creeds 

‘‘agree in taking a religious view of life—that is 
to say, in literally subordinating the obvious 
interests and advantages of everyday existence to 
something beyond.” 

In Europe few of us 

‘*sincerely wish to subordinate this world to the 
NEXb, «00... and those few have never been able to 
have their way.” 

As against his description of the retire- 
ment from the concerns of this world 
in middle life, well known to us as 
the ideal of the Far East, we have to 
remember that the Marquis Ito and other 
chief men are as far from being able to carry 
out their dream as was Gladstone, who shared 
the speculative tendency. Of Bushido Sir 
Charles Eliot has the same opinion as was 
expressed by a reviewer in our columns in 
an article eighteen months ago which excited 
some controversy. The whole Shinto 
revival is pronounced to be 

‘“not exactly artificial—for the sentiments and 
results are obviously real—but volitional...... None 
of these things are inveterate national habits...... 
About fifty years ago the Japanese came to the 
conclusion that the best thing for them to do was 
to revive the worship of the Shinto gods and 
honour the Mikado, and they proceeded to train 
their minds accordingly as methodically as they 
rearmed their troops.” 

In such a book we find, of course, many 
points upon which we are inclined to differ 
from our author. He classes Chinese and 
Japanese music together as sounding to 
Europeans “ like irritating discord ” ; where- 
as the solemn melody to which the Japanese 
epic poetry is recited has no point of re- 
semblance to Chinese music, and is less dis- 
cordant to the unregenerate European ear 
than is much of the music of Berlioz, Wagner, 
or even Massenet. An example of haste 
in writing is to be found in Sir Charles Eliot’s 
account of Christianity in Japan, the im- 
proved position of which, he tells us, “ is 
said to be largely the result of the Russian 
war.” The chapter concludes by the sug- 
gestion that “the Roman Catholic Church 
in many ways appeals to Japanese ” feeling 
**more than Protestantism.””’ The Russian 
Church is that which was making the most 
rapid progress in Japan immediately before 
the war, and we quoted on a previous 
occasion the patriotic declarations of the 
principal clergy of the Orthodox Church in 
Japan, on the Japanese side, at the com- 
mencement of the war. Our author ascribes 
the invention of the jinricksha to a “ mis- 
sionary in Japan about thirty years ago.” 
We have named, as has Notes and Queries, 
the English gentleman of a different pro- 
fession to whom, nearly forty years ago, the 
invention was attributed. 

A curious question raised in this volume 
is where to draw the geographical line 
between the man in white with a turban and 
the man in blue with a large straw hat. The 
philosophy of the author tells us that the 
inner meaning of the change is that as we go 
East “ people cease to wash much.” The 
theory will hardly stand against the cleanli- 
ness of Japan, and the fact that the Brahuis 
of Baluchistan wear “white” and never 
wash at all. 


The Nature of Capital and Income. By 
Irving Fisher. (Macmillan.)—To the ordi- 
nary reader of economic literature the state- 
ment that the volume before us “ forms a 
sort of philosophy of economic accounting, 
and, it is hoped, may supply a link long 
missing between the ideas and usages under- 
lying practical business transactions and 
the theories of abstract economics,” may 
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present a somewhat unexpected view of the 
science, which he may have thought dealt 
only with abstract reasoning. The applica. 
tion of economic principles to practical book. 
keeping, strange and unlikely as a “ philo. 
sophic basis of accounting ’’ may appear to 
us, will be of service not only to the man of 
business and the accountant, but also to the 
economist, who learns, to his surprise, that 
accounting is at bottom “a complete, con- 
sistent, and logical system.” Dr. Fisher 
foresees that to many of his readers his work 
will present difficulties. They have ** at first 
dissented strongly ” from some of his con- 
clusions, but he says that they “ have in- 
variably withdrawn their objections” ag 
they proceeded. Difficulties crop up when 
we come to a scientific explanation of even 
such an everyday subject as the idea of 
wealth. Wealth, Dr. Fisher says, is ‘‘ mate- 
rial and it must be owned.”’ To this opinion 
he holds, and brings his readers to agree with 
him. The descriptions of capital are many, 
and occasionally contradictory. Capital, 
according to Adam Smith, is wealth which 
yields “revenue.” He would therefore 
exclude a dwelling occupied by the owner, 
That this definition is incorrect Dr. Fisher 
has no difficulty in showing. Hermann 
includes dwellings, for the reason that they 
are durable ; but a fruiterer’s stock-in-trade, 
which Smith regards as capital because 
used for profit, does not, according to Her- 
mann, seem to be capital, because it is 
perishable. Again, Mill makes the distine- 
tion between capital and what is not capital 
depend on the intention of the owner as to 
how he will use what he possesses. We give 
these illustrations simply to prove the diffi- 
culty of a true definition. In science, Dr. 
Fisher says, and truly, the chief test of a 
definition is its adaptability to analysis; 
but none of the ordinary ideas of income 
which he has quoted can claim to be adequate, 
He maintains, and rightly, that income con- 
sists exclusively of services. Considerable 
space is occupied in the explanation of this. 
Gradually we find ourselves constrained to 
accept Dr. Fisher’s definition. As this 
statement makes income include all money- 
income, “it cannot be maintained that it 
conflicts with commercial usage.”’ As it may 
be objected that it includes too much, since 
it brings in non-monetary elements, Dr. 
Fisher quotes the following opinion in 
support of his view :— 

‘A business man who had bought a yacht 
remarked : ‘It’s a good investment, and I get my 
dividends every Saturday afternoon when I take 
a sail in it.’” 

Incidentally we are reminded of the enormous 
progress and wealth of the United States 
by the figures quoted, and by such remarks 
as that the more capital a man possesses, 
the less is his chance of serious loss in any 
enterprise involving risk. There is 

‘less likelihood of ruin to the United States Steel 
Corporation from its projected investment of 
$75,000,000 (£15,000,000) to found a new steel- 
producing city than there would be to a working 
man who makes a ‘safe’ investment of $1,000 
(£200).” 

The business man as well as the economist 
may learn much from this volume. Dr. 
Fisher’s suggestions as to the construction 
of “ probability tables” by means of which 
business risks may be calculated are in- 
genious, though we should doubt if “ Wall 
Street’ is prepared for them yet. There 
was a time, he reminds us, when business 
men did not make the careful calculations 
of recent years, and when “ rule of thumb” 
was the prevalent method of procedure 
followed. In those days 
‘‘life insurance was contracted for in scornful 
disregard of any mortality tables. Just as these 
slipshod methods have been displaced by the work 
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of expert accountants and actuaries, so should the 

essing about future income conditions be replaced 
e making use of the modern statistical applica- 
tions of probability.” 
This may be all very true, but our experi- 
ence of the older life-insurance system was 
that so many precautions were taken to 
be on the safe side that the results were 
entirely satisfactory to those who depended 
for their subsistence on the product of the 
life policies. The offices had taken care to 
work on a sound, though unscientific basis. 
Nor must we in this connexion forget the 
example of the successful merchant who 
invariably, before entering into any new 
speculation, took down the ledger in which 
the history of his trading losses was pre- 
served. Still, modern methods will gradu- 
ally make their way. 

We are thankful to Dr. Fisher for his work. 
That it will have a good influence on all 
business men who study it we have no doubt. 


Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. 
By Lina Eckenstein. (Duckworth & Co.)— 
This little volume is suggestive rather than 
exhaustive in character. The author’s aim 
is to bring before the reader some of the 
“comparative coincidences” of nursery 
lore, to show him that it preserves much 
that is “meaningful” and worthy of his 
attention. The contents include ‘ Rhymes 
in Toybooks,’ ‘ Ballad Rhymes,’ ‘ Rhymes 
for Games and Dances,’ ‘ Custom Rhymes,’ 
‘Riddle Rhymes,’ ‘Cumulative Pieces,’ 
and the other compositions which figure 
along with these in the nursery collections. 
A list of these collections—of the British 
ones at least—is given in the introductory 
chapter on the ‘ First Appearance of Nursery 
Rhymes in Print.’ The foreign publica- 
tions are enumerated at the end of the 
volume. We gather at the outset that these 
various rhymes have not all of them the 
same origin nor the same degree of antiquity. 
A large proportion do not come under the 
head of folk-lore at all; they are merely 
songs or snatches of songs which happened 
to be current when the nursery rhymes were 
first put together, and which got into print 
along with them. ‘“‘ There was an old 
woman tossed up in a blanket,” ‘‘ A frog he 
would a-wooing go,” ‘“‘ Three blind mice,” 
are of this order. Of the rhymes in toy- 
books a great number are relatively modern ; 
the earliest reference is to the ‘ Tragic 
Death of A, Apple-pie,’ cited by Eachard in 
1671. The fact that many of them contain 
names that are old is not in itself a proof of 
age. Mother Hubbard and Old Cole are at 
least as old as Queen Elizabeth, but the 
thymes called after them cannot be traced 
back further than the eighteenth century. 

Of really remote origin are the rhymes 
which have reference to traditional dancing 
and singing games. In some which survive 
in the last instance in the modern ballroom 
our author finds traces of pre-Christian 
ceremonial. By means of incidental allu- 
sions she tries to establish a connexion 
between the cotillon, the cushion dance, 
and the game of “Sally Waters.” The 
latter is shown to preserve features of a 
ptimitive marriage rite presided over by a 
woman addressed as mother. The name is 
vatiously given as Sally Walker, Sally 
Sanders, Polly Sanders, &c. ; but in Somer- 
set, Dorset, and Devon, where the sport 
has most meaning, it is always Sally Waters. 
This leads Mrs. Eckenstein to suggest a 
connexion with Sul, the local goddess 
of Bath and its waters—a theory which is 
tempting on the face of it, but it is not 
shown that the goddess was associated with 
& rite of marriage. 

Other rhymes representing a primitive 
type of literature, as the foreign parallels 





abundantly attest, are custom rhymes, i.e., 
short rhymes like “ Ladybird, ladybird, fly 
away home ”’; riddle rhymes like ‘Humpty 
Dumpty’; and cumulative pieces like 
“The House that Jack Built.’ The last 
named differ from all the rest in depend- 
ing for their consistency on successive addi- 
tions and repetitions. Some of them appear 
to have to do with spells, for the making or 
unmaking of which a regular sequence of 
relative powers is introduced. ‘The Old 
Woman and her Pig,’ which Prof. Tylor 
derives from the Hebrew ‘ Chant of the Kid,’ 
is an example of this type. Others seem 
to be intended for purposes of instruction. 
Such are the chants of number, e.g., ‘ The 
Twelve Days of Christmas,’ ‘La Foi de la 
Loi,’ &c., and the pagan and Christian 
chants of the Creed. 

Under the same head of ‘ Cumulative 
Pieces’ our author classes the chants on 
bird-sacrifice. She is probably right in 
believing them to have arisen in a totemistic 
society. Those current with us will be 
found to depend for their consistency on 
repetition and to refer to the actual hunt. 
The French ones, on the other hand, are set 
in cumulative form, and dwell on the 
plucking and dividing of the victim. This 
is sometimes the wren, sometimes the lark, 
the thrush, or the blackbird; with us it is 
always the wren. The relation of this bird 
to the robin, and the verses which tell of 
their proposed union, jealousy, and death, 
are discussed in the closing chapter. 

We have but little to offer by way of 
comment. The author’s attitude is such 
as to disarm criticism; her results are 
everywhere brought forward tentatively 
and are subject to correction. The chief 
fault of her work is that it is unequal. Some 
of the chapters are instructive, and calcu- 
lated to interest the reader; others—e.g., 
those on ‘ Ballads’ and ‘ Rhymes in Toy- 
books ’—are sketchy, even for a work of 
this size. We shall be told, no doubt, that 
this is hard to avoid where the field is so 
large, and that the author is not writing 
exhaustively. Granted that this is true, 
we can still feel regret that this doling-out 
of scraps to the multitude should not have 
been left to some one with less than Mrs. 
Eckenstein’s learning and critical insight. 
It is in tracing out origins and construct- 
ing theories that she appears to real advant- 
age, ¢.g., in the chapters on ‘ Bird-Sacrifice ’ 
and on ‘ Dancing and Singing Games.’ We 
hope that she will let her promised second 
instalment take the form of a serious mono- 
graph on some one branch of nursery lore. 
By so doing she will be providing herself 
with work more worthy of her powers, and 


materially furthering the study of her 
subject. 

The Works of R. L. Stevenson. Pentland 
Edition. Vols. V.—-VIII. With Biblio- 


graphical Notes by Edmund Gosse. (Cassell 
& Co.)—In the second instalment of the 
‘* Pentland Edition ’ Mr. Gosse endeavours 
to maintain closely the chronological order 
which was announced as one of the features 
of this edition of Stevenson. The new 
volumes comprise ‘ Treasure Island,’ ‘ Will 
o’ the Mill,’ ‘The Treasure of Franchard,’ 
‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ ‘ Thrawn Janet,’ 
‘The Merry Men,’ ‘ The Dynamiter,’ ‘Prince 
Otto’, ‘ The Wrong Box,’ ‘ The Black Arrow,’ 
‘Markheim,’ and ‘The Misadventures of 
John Nicholson.’ Of these, several of the 
shorter pieces involved the disjection of the 
original issue of tales under the title of 
‘The Merry Men’; and for the ‘Olalla’ of 
that volume we have still to wait. The 
order is not precisely chronological, for 
‘The Wrong Box,’ which appears in the 
seventh volume, was written so late as 1887- 





1889—years after the contents of the eighth 
volume. We do not know Mr. Gosse’s 
reason for this departure. As before, his 
notes are models of lucid and informative 
brevity, and he has some interesting facts 
to communicate regarding the circumstances 
of composition. Every one knows Steven- 
son’s own account of tho writing of ‘ Treasure 
Island,’ but Mr. Gosse adds some items, as, 
having listened to the author’s reading of 
his own manuscript, he is qualified to do. 
The tale—now a classic of its kind—fell flat 
on its serial publication in The Young Folks’ 
Journal, and Stevenson wondered what 
young folks did like. He made a second 
attempt to please them through the same 
medium with ‘The Black Arrow,’ which he 
liked least of all his works, and frankly 
called ‘‘tushery.” It will be remembered 
that it was dedicated to his wife, on the 
ground that she would not read it. It is 
interesting to note that this attempt did 
please the juvenile reader. ‘ Will o’ the 
the Mill’—as Mr. Gosse remarks, ‘“‘ unique 
among Stevenson’s productions in its support 
of the prudent rather than the adventurous 
spirit ’’—was written, if we are correctly 
informed, of set purpose in celebration of 
convictions personally antagonistic to the 
author. It is surprising to recall again that 
60,000 words of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ 
were composed in six days when Stevenson 
was very ill. Mr. Gosse well says that the 
publication of this sublimated ‘ shocker ” 
in 1886 made its author for the first time 
a figure of public note. ‘ The Misadventures 
of John Nicholson’ was one of his least 
successful efforts, and, in withholding it 
from publication in permanent form, he 
obviously felt this. It was collected into the 
‘Edinburgh Edition,” and was published 
first for general eyes last year. ‘ Prince 
Otto’ has attracted more attention among 
purely literary folk than perhaps any other 
of Stevenson’s stories. He “fancied” it 
highly himself, but found it, when com- 
pleted, somewhat too poetical. We believe 
that the author and Henley spent some 
weeks taking out the blank verse which 
had obtruded itself into the romantic prose. 
Yet some of the passages are undoubtedly 
Stevenson at his best, notably the descrip- 
tion of Princess Seraphina in the forest by 
night. Mrs. Stevenson, through Mr. Gosse, 
acquaints us with the extent to which she 
collaborated in ‘The Dynamiter’; and 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne does the same by him- 
self in respect of ‘The Wrong Box.’ We 
learn with some surprise that the latter was 
responsible for more than is generally thought. 
We always understood that all the writing 
at least was Stevenson’s; but the account 
given by Mr. Gosse would hardly bear out 
that idea. ‘The Wrong Box,’ writes Mr. 
Osbourne, 

‘was actually finished and ready for the press 
before there was any thought of [Stevenson’s] 
collaboration. There was, in consequence, far less 
give-and-take between us in this book than in 
the others.” 

And Stevenson’s work is spoken of as 
“remodelling.” In ‘The Dynamiter’ Mrs. 
Stevenson ‘‘ was responsible for ‘The De- 
stroying Angel’ and ‘The Fair Cuban.’” 
Here again we had supposed that the writing 
was wholly Stevenson’s, which, indeed, it 
would appear to be to one with a knowledge 
of his style. 


Tue Société du Mercure de France has 
published several volumes on Armenian 
poetry, containing translations, with intro- 
ductions or notes, by M. Archag Tchobanian. 
The third of these—which, although dated 
last year, appeared but recently—contains, 
under the title Les Trouvéres arméniens, 
some translations from Koutchak, of whom 
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nothing is known except the poems them~ 
selves. Koutchak was probably a poet o 
the Middle Ages; but whenever he lived, 
whether in the fourteenth century or earlier, 
he must have been one of the greatest singers 
upon love that Persia or Armenia has known. 
We agree with Mr. Bryce that there is essen- 
tial difference between the Armenian poets 
and the Persians, and between both these and 
the Arabs and the Turks, although there is 
superficial resemblance between the early 
Armenians and the early Persians. The 
likeness between modern Armenian poems 
and Turkish songs is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the Armenians sing in Turkish 
as well as in their own tongue, and have 
introduced in modern times Turkish forms 
into Armenian song. The _ poet-fiddlers 
of Armenia are the subject of many publica- 
tions by an Armenian society at Venice. 
The volume now before us may be recom- 
mended to the many who are interested in 
the problem of the Song of Solomon. That 
there is a double meaning in much of the 
Armenian poetry, a great deal of which has 
come from the pen of distinguished Armenian 
bishops, there can be no doubt; and it 
has often happened that Armenian poets 
have explained the hidden Christian 
doctrine which may or may not underlie 
the amatory poetry of their predecessors. 
Thus the story of the love of the nightin- 
gale and the rose, which runs through 
Armenian song, has in all the centuries since 
the fourteenth been treated in a double 
fashion. Koutchak strikes us as having 
been purely amatory. The difficulties of 
translation of poems corrupt in text, and 
written in language which has undergone 
much change, do not prevent the modern 
reader from finding beautiful passages in 
Koutchak. We give in mere prose two 
specimens :— 

“‘I would cry to the sea, Let thy waters be 
turned to ink. Give for pens all the reeds of all 
the shores : all the priests, the monks, the learned, 
together might write, but could never make plain 
all the sufferings that are in my heart.” 

“*I met her on the path. er face shone like 
the rose—like the rose when in early morn the sun 
strikes her, and she casts off her dull green dress 
to put on her red robe.” 


Old Hampshire Vignettes. By the Author 
of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’ (Macmillan.)—These 
papers, which are short and slight, have 
appeared in various periodicals, and some 
so long ago as to draw from the author 
acknowledgments to Mr. F. Greenwood as 
editorial sponsor. They are newspaper 
articles of a superior sort, very pleasantly 
written, and full of the pathos and humours 
of the village. 


WE can commend The Garden Anthology 
(Routledge), by Rose Gardner, to all lovers 
of the garden. Its contents consist of prose 
and verse, on the whole judiviously selected, 
and classified in an orderly manner. There 
are some omissions, though Miss Gardner’s 
taste is catholic, and at least Lamb’s fine 
description of an old garden at Blakesmoor 
should have been included. But it is a 
pretty and agreeable little volume. 


WE have received The English Catalogue 
of Books for 1906 (Sampson Low), which is 
now in its seventieth year of issue. We 
have so often praised this most valuable and 
practical record that we need not repeat our 
commendations. We imagine, however, 
that the publication is not so widely known 
as it should be, for we frequently notice 
inaccuracies concerning the dates when 
well-known books appeared which could be 
at once removed by the use of this ‘ English 
Catalogue.’ It should be kept for consulta- 
tion by all who aspire to be accurate, or, 
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as that class to-day represents an honourable 
minority, we may add, by all who wish to 
save time. 








THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia, Vol. 
III.—The thirdgand concluding volume of 
this very important collection of English 
Premonstratensian instruments and visi- 
tations, which has&been edited for the 
Society by the well-known scholar Abbot 
Gasquet, of that Order, deals with the 
visitations of the remaining houses, in 
continuation of the series printed in alpha- 
betical order in the previous volume. The 
present volume is equally rich in biographical 
notes and professional elucidations of the 
text, and it contains a copious and admirable 
Index to the whole work. Abbot Gasquet 
deserves the best thanks of all scholars who 
are interested in the history of English 
monasticism for the pains bestowed on this 
edition. 

The Camden Miscellany, Vol. XI.—The 
occasional volumes published under this 
title by the old Camden Society have proved 
an attractive feature of the earlier series, 
and their continuation by the Royal His- 
torical Society was well advised. The present 
issue contains four seventeenth-century 
documents or collections of considerable 
interest. The first of these is a small col- 
lection of newsletters written by the his- 
torian Gilbert Burnet to the Earl of Halifax, 
nicknamed ‘“‘ the Trimmer,” during the first 
half of 1680. The Earl was then living in 
temporary retirement at Rufford, whilst 
the bishop occupied the leisure hours that 
he could steal from historical labours in 
keeping the downcast leader of the ‘‘ Country 
Party ” informed as to the course of political 
events. Possibly this correspondence does 
not throw any new light on such episodes 
as the Popish Plot or the crisis at Tangiers, 
but none the less it furnishes some inter- 
esting and instructive reading. These letters 
have been edited for the Society by Miss 
H. C. Foxcroft, by whom they were dis- 
covered, and transcribed from the Spencer 
Collection. Reference has also been made 
to some of the letters by the present editor 
in her well-known works on Burnet and 
Halifax, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that the text presented in this volume is well 
edited. As a point of some literary interest 
we notice that Miss Foxcroft is able to assign, 
on the authority of these letters, the author- 
ship of the clever ‘ Chess libell’ to the Duke 
of Buckingham. According to Burnet, the 
concluding stanza had recently been com- 
posed in 1680 and was receiving considerable 
attention. The stanza quoted by Burnet 
runs as follows :— 

So have I seen a King at Chess, 
His Rooks and Knights withdrawn, 
His Queen and Bishops in distress, 
Shifting about from less to less, 
With here and there a Pawn. 

The second item of the Miscellany is a 
collection of commonplaces and anecdotes 
derived from oral tradition, and also pre- 
served in the nearly contemporary notebook 
of a certain Dr. John Hall, of Thornton, 
Yorks, the birthplace of Charlotte Bronté, 
The basis of the collection seems to have 
been the commonplace book of the Rey. 
Thomas Woodcock, a Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Proctor of the 
University, who was ejected from his Lon- 
don living in 1662. The anecdotes copied 
by Dr. Hall from the papers of this Non- 
conformist worthy extend as far back as the 
reign of James I., and touch upon the 
conflict between Archbishop Laud and the 
Pilgrim Fathers, but the greater number 
refer to the post-Restoration period. 








The stories told in these pages about kings 
and bishops and privy councillors lack 
neither piquancy nor a certain gentle malice, 
but their historical value is not very 
apparent. They are generally charac- 
terized by a certain shrewdness and 4 
rough-and-ready wit which enables us to 
realize the local influence and reputation 
enjoyed by these North-Country lecturers, 
At the same time their sayings are not free 
from the gross superstition and coarseness 
of the age. Two of these anecdotes, both 
taken from the same page of the collection, 
will give the reader a fair idea of their 
general character :— 

‘©Of Dr Bowls of Oundle. —He was sent for toa 
Captain of the Parliament side that had torne some 
common prayer books: who was then sick of a Dis. 
sentery : he caused some of the leaves to be boyled 
in milke, gave it to his patient and it cured him. 
So he preacht to him the evil of tearing so medicinal] 
a book. Being told afterwards that they heard he 
had done a miracle, cured a man with the common- 
prayer: Yes! Ihave so. But D! would not any 
other paper with such Ink upon it have done as 
well? No! said he, I put in the prayer for the 
vissitation of the sick.” 


‘* The Earl of Exiter used 2 phrases very much: 
God’s diggs ; and Would I might never stir. 

‘*A witty fellow made this epitaph for him. 
God’s-diggs ; here he liggs : Would he might never 
stir.” 


These Woodcock Papers have been well 
edited by Prof. Moore Smith, who has the 
original transcript in his possession. 

A more important contribution to the 
historical texts of the seventeenth century 
is supplied by the ‘Memoirs of Sir George 
Courthop,’ the manuscript of which was 
placed at the disposal of the Society through 
the good offices of Mr. W. J. Courthope 
and Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte. It has been 
admirably edited by Mrs. 8. C. Lomas, and 
gives us a pleasing picture of the moderate- 
minded and cultured Cavalier, who may 
well have been, in Mrs. Lomas’s opinion, one 
of ‘“aclass far more numerous in England 
at that time than is often realized.” 

Sir George Courthope was born in 1616, 
and was educated at Oxford—an education 
completed, according to the custom of the 
times, by a grand tour of Europe and the 
Near East. At Constantinople he was 
entertained by Sir Sackville Crowe, and he 
gives a curious description of the Grand 
Seraglio. Arrested at Mytelene as a 
Venetian spy, he managed to procure his 
release by judicious bribes, and returned 
safely to England in 1639. Sir George 
Courthope is diplomatically reserved on the 
subject of his relations to the King and 
Parliament respectively ; but he seems to 
have served the cause of the former very 
usefully in connexion with his employment 
as a Commissioner of the Alienation Office, 
and as a member of Parliament from 1656 
till the dissolution of the “‘ Long Pazrlia- 
ment ” of Charles II. in 1678. He died in 
1685. 

The remaining document in this volume 
is the text of the Commonwealth charter 
of the city of Salisbury issued in 1656, and 
resumed in 1659. This instrument was one 
of a batch of new charters granted to certain 
corporations, after examination of their 
petitions by a special committee of the 
Council. Dr. Gardiner, who proposed the 
publication of this specimen to the Royal 
Historical Society, has dealt at some length 
with the whole subject in his ‘ History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate.’ It 
is possible, however, that his conclusions 
with regard to the circumstances in which 
the Salisbury charter was issued would 
have been modified if he had lived to edit 
the complete text. This has been derived 
from @ copy preserved at Salisbury, but 4 
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far superior text is contained in the Ex- 
chequer enrolment of the original charter, 
which is here collated with the above copy. 
The editor has described the steps by which 
this charter was procured, and has pointed 
out that these enable us, incidentally, to 
surmise the origin of the Committee on 
Municipal Charters in February, 1656. 











‘THE NEMESIS OF NATIONS.’ 
March 25, 1907. 

PERHAPS I may be permitted, in reference 
to your very penetrating and helpful review, 
to point out that my statement about the 
mention of the Babylonian maneh in Vedic 
literature finds contirmation in some recog- 
nized authorities. In R.V., viii. 78, 2, 
ornaments and jewels are mentioned ; but 
the phrase “a golden mana” (“‘sac& mana 
hiranyaya”’) likewise occurs. Zimmer 
(‘Altindisches Leben,’ Berlin, 1879, p. 51) 
says in connexion therewith :— 

‘‘Es kann aber wohl kaum angezweifelt werden 

dass wir in ihm [#.e., mand] Spuren eines alten 
Culturzusammen-hanges Zwischen Indien und 
Babylon, der Heimath des ersten rationelles Maas- 
und Gewichtsystems haben.” 
Gruppe also, a very wary investigator, 
maintains that in the Vedic age there existed 
a regular commercial intercourse between 
Babylon and Hindustan (‘ Die griechischen 
Culte und Mythen,’ Leipzig, 1887, i. p. 174). 
I nowhere say that coinage was in use in the 
Vedic age; but I should not be surprised 
if that was really the case. Prof. Ridgeway 
actually suggests that maneh was “a loan- 
word from India to Babylon.” Authorities 
like Schrader trace it to the Sumerian mana. 
In any case, Prof. Ridgeway is assured that 
“the Indians of the Vedic times had a gold 
unit of their own” (‘ The Origin of Metallic 
Currency,’ 1892, p. 257). 

Again, the statement that “the earliest 
form of Babylonian writing was not cunei- 
form, but pictorial ’’ (as Hommel has proved), 
implies that, as the reviewer remarks, ‘‘ the 
cuneiform ideographs are mere convention- 
alized pictures.””’ A stock instance is the 
early sign for the heavens, a star with eight 
rays, which, by a kind of shorthand, gradu- 
ally became atrophied. 

As regards Solon, I knew that his legisla- 
tion occurred about 594 B.c.; but the man 
himself, of course, lived in the seventh as 
well as in the sixth century. 

I dare not usurp more space, otherwise 
I might offer explanations on other points. 
I prefer, however, to express my indebted- 
ness to a critic who has called my attention 
to the need of still greater rigour in my 
presentation of facts. 

WILLIAM ROMAINE PATERSON. 


_*,* We are indebted to the author for 
his learned note about the maneh in Vedic 
literature, nor are we disposed to deny its 
being originally a weight so named at Baby- 
lon. What we questioned was the state- 
ment (p. 35) “although coined money 
already existed in the Vedic age, barter,” 
&e. The reviewer can hardly be blamed 
for understanding the author to mean that 
coinage was in use in that age. As regards 
Solon, the passage to which we referred 
(p. 162) does not concern Solon’s life, but 
refers to his legislation, viz., the Solonian 
classes. We feel happy at having escaped 
graver censure from a writer who makes 
such subtle distinctions. 








THE MYSTERY OF CUMNOR PLACE. 


Tue fate of Amy Robsart has been once 
more discussed in connexion with a recent 
historical research competition conducted 








by the Referee under the auspices of 
Mr. Andrew Lang. The latest solution 
of this mystery is an exceedingly simple 
one. The unfortunate lady, we are told, 
was probably poisoned by some one, pre- 
sumably acting in Leicester’s interest, and, 
under the influence of the deadly potion, 
she obligingly threw herself down a flight 
of stairs, thus justifying a verdict of mis- 
adventure by a coroner’s jury. 

This ingenious surmise scarcely comes 
within the province of research. It may, 
however, be of service to more curious 
investigators if we state that efforts have 
recently been made to discover the coroner’s 
inquisition amongst the files of “ Ancient 
Indictments”? at the Record Office, but 
without success. At the same time it was 
observed that these records have remained 
unsearched for at least a century, being in 
many cases caked together through damp 
and early neglect. In this respect, there- 
fore, a new source of inquiry has been ex- 
plored ; whilst the Controlment Rolls of the 
King’s Bench have also been found to throw 
no light whatever upon the subject. The 
Assize Rolls and Quarter Sessions Records 
form a further source of information; but, 
unhappily for students at large, both are 
included amongst those local records the 
condition of which is a standing reproach 
to our civilization. 

Now if we admit the force of the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Andrew Lang, in his acute 
and scholarly essay on this subject, that 
the elucidation of the local criminal pro- 
cedure in this case is the real crux of the 
matter, we may proceed to formulate the 
results of the above negative evidence as 
follows :— 

1. Unless the circumstances of Lady 
Anne Dudley’s death were the invention of 
malicious gossips, it may be assumed that 
an inquest was required by law. Any 
defect in such a return would have been 
an indictable offence; e.g., the Berkshire 
coroner was prosecuted in this very year for 
such a defect. 

2. It is confidently stated in contem- 
porary documents, in the nature of State 
Papers, that such an inquest was taken on 
the spot. 

3. The copious records of contemporary 
inquests are preserved to the present day. 

4. These show that in cases of apparently 
inexplicable fatality a verdict of per infor- 
tuniam was returned without the slightest 
hesitation, the more significant formula 
ex visitatione divina being usually reserved 
for prisoners of the State. 

5. Any other presentment, whether of 
murder or suicide, would have led to further 
proceedings, which must have been recorded 
elsewhere. 

6. If we assume, then, that there was an 
* accident” and an inquest, and that the 
verdict was a normal one, the fact remains 
that the record of this verdict is not to be 
found. 

An explanation of this deficiency might 
easily be suggested—that the original in- 
quisition was produced, several years later 
for the inspection of the Council, during an 
informal inquiry into this scandal, and that 
it was never replaced; but the objection 
at once occurs that a certified copy of the 
record, and not the original, would have 
been produced. Another possible solution 
remains to be mentioned—that this in- 
quisition is still preserved in the original 
series, but has been misplaced. and there- 
fore is not forthcoming in the present 
chronological arrangement. Perhaps some 
expert searcher will act upon this hint and 
effect an interesting salvage. 





SALES. 


Messrs. SotHesy, Witkinson & Hopce sold 
the following selected books from the library of 
the late Mr. George Gray, of Glasgow, on the 
20th and 2Ist ult.: Z. Boyd’s Last Battel of the 
Soul in Death, Edinb., 1629, 55/.; The Garden of 
Zion, 2 vols. (a title in facsimile), 1644, 70J. ; 
Autograph Letter of Robert Burns to John Bal- 
lantyne, Jan. 14, 1787, 141/.; Burns’s Poems, 
original Kilmarnock edition, 1786 (short copy), 
260/. ; also 101 original uncut leaves of the same 
edition, 1207. A collection of 1,087 Chapbooks, 
chiefly printed in Scotland and the northern 
counties of England, 152/. Fraser’s Scottish 
Family Histories: Stirlings, Maxwells, Grandtully, 
Carlaverock, Lennox, Scotts, Menteith, 13 vols., 
1858-80, 85/. 10s. Dougal Graham’s Account of 
the Rebellion, 1745 (in Verse), first three editions, 
1746, 1752, 1774, 1711. Protestation of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1638, 24/. Clark’s Views of Scotland, 36 plates, 
1824-5, 22/7. 10s. Scottish Broadsides, 1670-1703 
(67), 302. Shakspeare, Fourth Folio, ‘‘ Knight 
& Saunders,” 1685, 727. Shelley's Prometheus 
Unbound, 1820, 27/. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 22nd and 
23rd ult. the collection of rare books in English 
literature formed by Mr. W. C. Van Antwerp, of 
New York, which contained many works of great 
importance and rarity, the chief of which follow : 
Shakspeare, First Folio, 1623 (Rowfant copy), 
3,600/.; Second Folio, Aspley imprint, 1632, 2104. ; 
Third Folio, Chetwynd title, 1663-4, 6507. Mid- 
sommer Nights Dream, 1600, 180/.; King Lear, 
1608, 200/.; Merry Wives, 1619, 1201. ; of 
Lucreece, 1624, 350/. ; Poems, 1640, 2152. Walton’s 
Angler, first edition, Locker-Lampson’s fine copy, 
1653, 1,2907. (record price). Burns’s Poems, 
Kilmarnock edition, uncut, 1786, 7007. Cicero 
on Old Age and Friendship, printed by Caxton, 
1481, 6007. Goldsmith’s Traveller, 1764, 216/. 
Gray’s Elegy, 1751, 205/. Herbert’s bak ay, cnn 
Antiquities, 1785-90, with original specimen leaves 
of Caxton and other early English printers, 245/. 
John Heywood’s One Hundred Epigrammes, 1550, 
126/. Hubbard’s Troubles with the Indians in 
New England, 1677, with autographs of the Haw- 
thorne family, 450/. Milton’s Comus, 1637, 1620. 
The Three Tailes of the Three Priests of Peblis, 
Edinb., 1603, 1207. Edward VI.’s Prayer Book, 
1549, Mense Martii, 100/. Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 
original edition, with engraved title da’ 1624, 
170/. Scott’s Novels, complete set of original 
editions in boards, uncut, 1814-29, 3007. Sidney’s 
Defense of Poesie, W. Ponsonby, 1595, 1104. ; 
Arcadia, first edition, 1590, 3157. Swift’s Gulliver 
(Rowfant copy), 1726, 132. Vitae Patrum, 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, 1407. The Golden 
Legend, Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, 100/. The total 
of the sale (243 lots) reached 16,3511. 158. 6d. 

At the dispersal of the library of the late Mr. 
James Barclay Murdoch, of Capelrig, at Messrs. 
Dowell’s rooms in Edinburgh on the 26th ult., 
several interesting Burns MSS. were sold. A 
quarter page of the chorus ‘Wags and Row’ 
fetched 17/. 10s. A holograph MS. of one leaf 
on which were a portion of ‘ Féte Champétre’ and 
‘Auld Man o’ Gitarland,’ 30/. An early copy of 
‘No Spartan Tube, no Attic Shell,’ 38/7. An epistle, 
written on Excise paper, ‘To Captain Gordon,’ 
28/. The first draft (sixty-six lines) of ‘Thou 
Liberty, thou art my Theme,’ 33. At the same 
sale a copy of the first Edinburgh edition of 
Burns's ‘ Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,’ 
with a few blanks filled up by the poet, apparently 
for Robert Ainslie, whose name appears on the 
fly-leaf, was sold for 60/. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Allen (W. C.), A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 12/, In the 
International Critical Commentary. 

Campbell (J. M.), Paul the Mystic, 4/6 net. A study in 
Apostolic experience. 

Greig (D. M.), Christ’s Second Coming and the “ New” 
Theology, 1/6 net. 

Harnack (A.) and Herrmann (W.), Essays on the Social 
Gospel, 4/6. Translated by G. M. Craik, edited by 
M. A. Srey 

History of Ritualism, by Vox Clamantis, 3/6 net. 

Hughes (Rev. H. G.), Essentials and Non-Essentials of the 
Catholic Religion. 
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Jones =! 8.), The Invisible Things and other Sermons, 


Lindsay (T. M.), A History”of the Reternadion, Vol. IL., 

10%. In In the International Theological Library. 
rear B.), The Minor Prophets, with a Commentary : 

onah and Nahum, New Edition, Le net. 
Simon (D. Wy The pnd a Preacher, 1/ n 
(T. Ag The Private Relationships of Christ, 5/ 
aller (C. H.), Moses and the Prophets, 5, 
Wills (J.), The Challenge of the Cross, 3/6 net. 
Law. 

= (F. B. J.), The Law and Practice of Interpleaders, 

6/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Calvert (A. F.), Murillo, 3/6 net. A biography with 166 illus- 
ae reproduced from the most famous of Murillo’s 


oa et (A. F.), The Escorial, 3/6 net. An historical and 
descriptive —— of the Spanish royal palace, 
monastery, and mausoleum, with 278 illustrations. 

Logan (A. C.), y old Aya Stones of India, 4/ net. 

Marks (P. L.), ad of Architectural Design, 
~~ net. ‘with 165 ful: e and other text illustra- 

a. ~~ reprinted from om The Architect. 
lace of Peace at the Hague, Part IL, 10/6 net. Inter- 
ae competition of the Carnegie Foundation. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Alicia’s Diary, with Shakespeare Criticisms, 10/6 
Butterworth (H. H.), Poems, 1/ net. 
hire (A.), The Art of the Victorian Stage, 6/ net. 
is is a —— of the author’s experiences of stage- 
craft and e art during the last half centu 

FitzGerald E), oetical and Prose Writings, 7 vo s., Vario- 
rum and Definitive Edition, 168/ net. 

Hymns from the t, 3/6 net. Centos and suggestions 
from the service books of the Holy Eastern Church, 
with Introduction by the Rev. J. Brownlie. 

Lee (T. H.), The Swordsman’s Friend, 3/6. A drama. 

New y (A. E.), Metrical Tales and Talks, 3/6 

Synge (J. M.), The Playboy of the Western World: a 

medy in Three Acts, 2/net. The play which caused 
such a riot when first performed in Dublin. 

— Nee The Shore of Dreams, and other Verses, 


Wileox fe W.), Poems of Pleasure, 4/6 net. 
Music. 
Richardson (A. M.), Modern Organ Accompaniment, 9/ net. 


Bibliography. 
Classified Ly “end of Works published by Longmans, 
Green & C 
History and Biography. 
Bacon(E. M.), Narragansett Bay: its Historic and Romantic 
Associations, 15/ net. 
Breasted (J. H.), Ancient Records of Egypt, Historical 
Documents : Y < V. Indices. 

Drummond (J.), The Life and Work of Richard John 
Seddon, 15/ net. With a History of the Liberal Party 
in New Zealand. 

Franklin (B.), Writings, Vol. X., 1789-90, 12/6 net. With 

a Life and ~~ 
of Christend and 


Gordon (E. O.), St. George, Ch i 
Patron Saint of England, 21/ net. 

Hammerton (J. A.), Stevensoniana, Revised Edition, 6/. 
An anecdotal life and appreciation of R. L. Stevenson 
with 40 illustrations. 

Munro (W. B.), The Seigniorial System in Canada: a Stud 
in French Colonial Policy, 10/6. A volume of Harvarc 

_ Historical —— 

rary (Capt. G. P. A.), Guide to Military History for 

i nations, including Notes on the Military 

Geograp! von Ba uired, 2/ net. art III. : Peninsular 

War, 1813-14, ellington’s Campaign in the South of 
France, 1814, "to end of the War. 

Sellar (E. M.), Recollections and Impressions, 10/6 net. 
Inc: — reminiscences of many interesting literary 
people. 

Geography and Travel. 

Cook (J. A. B.), Sunny Singapore, 5/. An account of the 
place and its people, with a sketch of the results of 
missionary work. 

Harper (C. G.), The South Devon Coast, 15/ net. 

Moore (W.), Sg gy its Surroundings, 1. Homeland 
Handbook No, 52, including Wendover, the Chiltern 


Hills, Brill, Wing, =. 

* Queen’ Newspaper’ Boo of Travel, Fourth Edition, 
2/6. Compi by the Tranel Editor (M. Hornsby). A 
- to home and foreign resorts, with 17 maps and 27 

lustrations. 

Scott (E.), The Travels of ee King, 15/ net. Charles II. in 
Germany and Flanders, 

Sélincourt (B. de) and west M. S. ), Venice, 10/6 net. 

With 30 illustrations in colour by R. Barratt. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Nisbet’s Golf Year-Book, 1907, 2/6 net. Edited by J. L. Low. 


Education. 
Butler _ o. M.), The Muais of Education, and other 


Lae and Addresses, 
Hayward (F. H.), The Mea kd of Education as interpreted 
by Herbart, 2/ net. In the Educational Science Series. 
Philology. 
Cornett (W. N.), French Commercial Correspondence, 2/6 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XVIL., 6/6 net. 
Josa (F. P. L.),  tateecusteny Manual of the Hindi Lan- 


New raeeidhD 





Dictionary (Piper-Polygenistic), Vol. VIL., 
Section, 7 
Wait (W. H.), A German Science Reader, 4/6 net. 
School- Books. 
aa % from Southey’s Life of Nelson, 10d. Edited by 
Cc, A oe in English Literature for Secondary 


= de), Le Manuscrit de ma Mére, avec com- 
oa es, yohen, et épilogue, 1/. Abridged by 


Marshall (C.), Son & Ibotson, Bookkeeping, 2/6 net. 





Mundy (R.), A Primer of Biology and Nature Study, 
Fourth Enlarged Edition, 2/6 net. 

Murray’s School Arithmetic, by A. J. Pressland, 2/6. For 
=, between the ages of ten and eleven, with 


Quiller-Conch (A. T.), may Splendid Spur, School Edition, 1/ 
Staél (Madame de), De l’Angleterre, 1/6. Edited, with 
—— notes and exercises in translation, by W. 


Stohart re (F C.), The Pope Epoch, 1700-50; The Johnson 
1742-98, 1/6 each. pochs of English Literature, 
von VI. and VIL. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 2/6. With analysis and notes by 
i. M. Percival. 
Science. 


ey Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XXIX. No. L 
1 50. 
or (F. T.), The Horse: Ailments and Accidents, 2/6 


Bedell ( (F.), The Principles of the Transformer, 13/ net. 
Bingham (Lieut.-Col. C. T.), Butterflies, Vol. II., 20/. 
bes the fauna of British India, including Custom 
and Burma, 

Cassell’s Carpentry and Joinery, 7/6 net. Edited by P. N 
Hasluck. 

Cassell’s Engineer’s Handbook, 7/6 net. By Prof. H. Adams. 

Coburn (F. D.), The Book of Alfalfa : History, &c., 10/. Its 
uses as a forage and fertilizer. 

agg of American Agriculture, Vol. L., 21/net. Edited 

L. H. Bailey. 

Geenteal (C.), C harts of the Diseases of the Horse, 7/6 net. 

Hawkesworth (J.), Graphical Handbook for Reinforced 
Concrete Design, 12/ net. 

Henslow @ ), How to study Wild Flowers, Third Edition, 
2/6. With 12 double-page coloured plates and 57 other 
illustrations. For review of former edition see Athen., 
April 24, — 546. 

Hiscox (G. D. ), The Twentieth- ae Book of Recipes, 
Formulas, and Processes, 12/6 n 

Howe (L.), The Muscles of the ye: Y Vol. L Anatomy and 
Physiology, 16/ net. 

Lange (F.), Degeneration i in Families, 3/6 net. Observations 
in a Lunatic Asylum. 

Meige (H.) and Feindel (E.), Tics and their Treatment, 
9/ net. With a Preface by Prof. Brissand, translated 
with a Critical Appendix by S. A. K. Wilson. 

Meigs (A. V.), A § mye the Human Blood- Vessels, 21/ net. 

National Physical Laboratory Report for the Year 1906. 

Noorden (Carl von), Metabolism and Practical Medicine, 
3 vols., 52/6 net. English edition under the editorship 
of L Walker Hall. 

Powell (L. P.), The Anarchy of Christian Science. 

Practice of Obstetrics, by American Authors, 31/6 net. 
Edited by R. Peterson 

Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 
Vol. ww 

Rose (J. N.), Studies of Mexican and Central American 
Plants, No. 5. Forms Vol. X. Part III. of Contributions 
from the United States National Herbarium. 

Shaw (J.), The Cure of Cancer and How Surgery blocks the 

ay, 7/6 net 

Starke (J.), Alcohol : the Sanction for its Use Scientifically 
Established, 6/ 

Stuart-Menteath (P. W.), Pyrenean Geology, Parts L-VIII., 


6d. each. 
Technical nw ma 1907, 5/net. Edited by A. C. Kelly 
and C. Wee 
Transvaal Agricultural Journal, Vol. V. No. 18, 9/ yearly. 
Walker (8. F,), Electricity in Mining, 9/ net. 


General Literature. 


Albany Review, Vol. L No. 1, 2/6 net. 

Askew (A. and C.), Lucy Gort, 6/. A study in tempera- 
ment. 

Bennett (E. B.), The Leaven of the Pharisees, 6/ 

Birmingham (G. A.), Benedict Kavanagh, 6/ 

Boldrewood (R.), Robbery Under Arms, 6d. 

Bottome (P.), The Imperfect, Gift, 6/ 

Buchson (H.), The Grief of Gurney court, 6/ 

Carey (W.), No. 101, 6d. 

Cleeve (L.), Nathan Todd, 6/. A aad of Modern Virginia. 

Clouston (J. S.), Count Bunker, 6d 

Courvoisier (C. T.), Spots, or Two Hundred and Two 
Cleansers, 75c. net. 

Davis (A. H.), Back at our Selection, 6/ 

Delannoy (B.), Beaten at the Post, 6/ 

Donovan (D.), The Shadow of Evil, 6/ 

Everyman’s Library: Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 5 vols., 
with Introduction by Lionel Cust; The Stones of 
Venice, 3 vols., with Introduction by L. M. Phillipps ; 
Unto this Last and other Essays on Art and Political 
Economy, with Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
1/ net each. 

Foulis (H.), —_, my Droll Friend, 6d. 

Gissing (A.), The Dreams of Simon Usher, ‘ 2/6 net. This is 
a story of the life’s apprenticeship of one who at seven- 
teen fied in revolt from uncongenial surroundings. Born 
to artisan life in a manufacturing town, at last ren- 
dered intolerable by the injustice of his father, the hero 
escapes toa fishing hamlet. Here he abandons himself 
to the impulses of imagination, bs Nee -y his develop- 
ment and circumstances are teen oa He works out his 
dreams in independence, and only later does he realize 
os traces of the woman’s hand which has moulded his 
destiny. 

Gould (N. : Charger and Chaser, 2/6. One of the author's 
popular sporting stories. 

Hales (A. G.), Maid Molly, 6/ 

congpaeen (W. G.), Midnight’s Daughter, and other Stories, 


/ 

Heneker (W. C. G.), Bush Warfare, 6/ net. A volume in the 
Pall Mall Military Series. 

Home Counties Magazine, Vol. IX. No. 34, 1/6 net. 

Hutten (Baroness von), Our Lady of the Beeches, 4/. A 
volume of the Kit-Cat Novels. 

Johns Hopkins University Circular, 1907, No. 

Jones (C. E.), The Ten Years’ Agreement, a ” An experi- 
ment in matrimony. 

Kelly's hg tect fe of Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers 
of the Worl 30/ 

Law List, 1907, ‘hie me nets 





ental 
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Lockhart (L. W. M. ys Doubles and Quits, 6d. 
Meade ih 7 ), The Home of Silence, 2/6 net. 
Nationalist, Vol. IL. No. 2, 3d. A non-political magazine 
for Wales, 
eame (L. E.), The Asiatic Danger in the Colonies, 3/6 
O'Donnal (E.), Dinevah the Beautiful, 6/ 
Pares (B.), Russia and Reform, 10/6 net. 
Pen, Patron, and Public: a Critical Survey, 5/ net. 
Rae-Brown (C.), The Resurrection of His Grace, 6d. 
Raymond (W.), The Book of Crafts and Character, 6/ 
ae * Society of St. George, Annual Report and Year. 


k, 1906. 
Ruskin (J.), The Mirror of the Soul, and other Noble 
Pa: es, 1/net. In the Booklovers’ Booklets. 

Scott (A. B.), Lectures for Club and Cloister, 3/6 net. 
Sinclair Ww. ), Prince Hagen : a Phantasy, 6/ 
Speight (T. W.), Time Bargains, 3/6. 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), All that a Man Hath, 6/ 
Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 1907, 50/ 
— (E. P.), A Dragoon’s Wife, 6/ 

bee = (H. A.), The Pinch of Prosperity, New Edition, 2/6 


Willcocks (M. P.), The Wingless Victory, 6/ 
Pamphlets. 

Ashmead-Bartlett (E.), The Immortals and the Channel 
Tunnel: a Discussion in Valhalla, 6d. 

Report for the Year 1905 on the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Royal Colleges of Science and of Art, Geo- 
logical Survey and Museum, and Solar Physics Com- 
mittee, 1/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Rive (T. de la), Vingt-cing Ans de Vie catholique, 3f. 50. 
Fine-Art and Archeology. 
L’Art byzantin: Vol. III. Pompose et Ravenne, 140fr. 
; Philosophy. 
Merten (0.), L’Etat présent de la Philosophie. 
History and Biography. 
Duval (J.), Vers Sadowa: Etude oy ge 6fr. 
Lemaitre (J.), Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 3fr. 
Lenétre (G.), — Fils de Philippe Hegalité pendant la 
Terreur, 3f. 50. 
Philology. 


Bulletin international de l’Académie des Sciences de 

Cracovie : Classe de Philologie, 1906, Nos. 4-8. 
Science. 

Bulletin international de l'Académie des Sciences de Cra- 
covie : Classe des Sciences mathématiques et naturelles, 
1906, Nos. 4-10. 

Heéricourt (J.), L’ Hygiéne moderne, 3fr. 50. 
Milne-Edwards(A. jet Perrier(E.), Expéditions MEG 
du “ Travailleur” et du “ Talisman,” 1880-83, Vol. V 

50fr. 
General Literature. 


Legrand-Chabrier, L’Amoureuse imprévue, 3fr. 50. 


*.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Pror. WALTER RALEIGH’s monograph 
on Shakspeare, in the “ English Men of 
Letters ” series, will be published in Eng- 
land and America on April 23rd, a date 
memorable in the life of the poet. 


THE spring list of Messrs. Routledge 
& Sons includes ‘ Under Three Kings,’ by 
Mr. W. K. Hill; ‘The Pursuit of the 
President,’ by Mr. W. S. Caine, and other 
new novels at half-a-crown ; ‘ Te Tohunga: 
the Ancient Legends and Traditions of the 
Maoris,’ orally collected and pictured by 
Mr. W. Dittmer, the result of seven years 
among the natives ; ‘ The Asiatic Danger 
in the Colonies,’ by ‘Mr. L. E. Leame ; and 
the first volume in “The Research 
Library,” ‘The Commercial Relations of 
England with Portugal,’ from the earliest 
times to 1807, by Mr. V. M. Simington 
and Mr. A. B. Wallis Chapman. This 
book is largely based on original MS. 
authorities in the Record Office and the 
British Museum. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT have in 
the press a novel by Miss Braddon, which 
is rather more sensational than the re- 
cently published ‘White House.’ It is 
to be called ‘Dead Love has Chains.’ 
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We are glad to learn that the facsimile 
edition of ‘The Pearl’ with the accom- 
panying revised text, which has been in 
private circulation for years, will be pub- 
lished immediately for Prof. Gollancz by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The edition 
will be limited to 150 copies. It is in- 
tended to follow up this publication by a 
small ‘‘ Facsimile Series of Pre-Tudor 
Texts,” under Dr. Gollancz’s editorship. 





Tue forthcoming number of Folk-Lore 
will contain, in addition to Miss Faraday’s 
study on the evidence of Icelandic lite- 
rature concerning belief and custom, a 
further instalment of Mr. A. B. Cook’s 
elaborate article on ‘The Sky God of the 
Celts,’ which constitutes the fullest analysis 
since Prof. Rhys’s Hibbert Lectures of 
Irish mythical literature; but whereas 
Prof. Rhys expressed the results of his 
analysis in solar-myth terms, Mr. Cook 
is a follower of Mr. Frazer. In the same 
number Mr. Lang makes a new suggestion 
with regard to the central motif of the 
Golden Bough, the custom of the Arician 


grove. 


From the Budget speech of the Canadian 
Minister of Finance we extract the follow- 
ing :— 

‘* A very important change has been made 
in connexion with the item of books. Under 
the old tariff free entry was allowed of books 
not printed or reprinted in Canada, which 
were included and used as textbooks in the 
curriculum of any university, incorporated 
college, or normal school in Canada. The 
new item is extended so as to provide that 
books not printed or reprinted in Canada 
shall be allowed free entry if they are in- 
cluded and used as textbooks in any univer- 
sity, college, or school in Canada. This 
means that books that are not produced in 
Canada for ordinary schools, which were 
formerly dutiable, are made entirely free.” 


We have received the following from 
the United States :— 


“The Concordance Society, originating 
in @ suggestion made by Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer, of Harvard, was organized 
December 28th, during the session of the 
Modern Language Association at New 
Haven, with the following officers : President, 
Albert S. Cook, Yale University ; Secretary, 
Charles G. Osgood, Jun., Princeton Uni- 
versity ; Treasurer, Curtis H. Page, Columbia 
University. 

“The purposes of the Society are ‘to 
provide subventions toward the publication 
of such concordances and word-indexes to 
English writers as shall be considered suffi- 
ciently meritorious and necessary ; to formu- 
late plans for the compilation of such works ; 
and to assist intending compilers of such 
works with suggestion and advice.’ Members 
pay five dollars a year, due May Ist. As the 
Society will disband if a hundred members 
are not secured by May Ist, applications 
for membership are desired, and may be 
sent to any one of the officers.” 


The chief concordance which is needed at 
present is one to the complete works of 
Tennyson. 


‘ 


THE 225th anniversary of the arrival 
of William Penn in America, his Frame of 
Government for Pennsylvania, and his 
treaty with the aborigines, will be cele- 
brated by the foundation in Dickinson 





College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, of a unique 
department of study—*‘ Peace and Public 
Service.” Governor Dickinson, under 
whom the College was chartered in 1783 
“for the education of youth in the 
learned and foreign languages, the useful 
arts, sciences, and literature,’ was a sort 
of avatar of Penn, and the institution is 
founded on land purchased from the heirs 
of Penn. April 25th, the date of the 
Frame of Government of 1682, will be 
observed as a William Penn Memorial 
Day, when an address will be given by 
Dr. Moncure Conway, Dickinson alumnus 
of 1849. 


Mr. Jas. Piatt, Jun., writes :— 


“In your review of Mr. Begley’s ‘ Diocese 
of Limerick ’ (ante, p. 378) you allude to the 
spelling ‘ William Mackosdeallydo’ as a 
wonder of Irish orthography. It is nothing 
of the kind, but is a good example of the 
eccentricity of English orthography. The 
Irish (7.e. Gaelic) orthography has always 
been MacCoisdeilbh. ‘ Mackosdeallydo’ is 
an attempt to represent in English the sound 
of the surname as pronounced. It is now 
generally written Costello in English.” 


A PROPOSAL has been set on foot in 
Dublin to transfer the statue of Thomas 
Davis from Mount Jerome Cemetery to 
a more prominent position in the city of 
Dublin. The suggestion is the result of 
an awakened interest in Irish public 
monuments, many of which are in a 
much-neglected condition. 


Mr. Demetrius C. BouLGER writes :— 


“Will you permit an Englishman of 
almost undiluted Irish ancestry to enter a 
brief but emphatic protest against the theory 
put forward in your notice of Mr. Ball’s 
‘History of the County Dublin,’ that ‘ out 
of every hundred “ Irishmen” who have 
distinguished themselves in public affairs, 
ninety-nine were pure English, not merely 
in name, but also in maternal as well as 
paternal ancestry’? It would take far 
more space than The Atheneum could give 
to prove that this statement is perfectly 
inaccurate and untenable. One instance 
must suffice to show that the ‘ Celtic’ strain 
exists in all English-Irish families established 
in Ireland before the Cromwellian confisca- 
tion, and it is to the point because the Sars- 
field family is one of those cited by Mr. Ball 
and your reviewer. The mother of Patrick 
Sarsfield was Anne O’Moore, daughter of the 
famous Rory O’Moore. Then with regard 
to the absence of the ‘O’ and the ‘ Mac,’ it 
should be remembered that the Leinster septs, 
including my own, were deprived of their 
patronymics in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI.; and certainly within the 
Pale there is nothing surprising in discovering 
their absence. It was exceedingly difficult 
for any of the ‘ Irishry ’ to hold lands within 
the Pale, and it is on record (Edward IV., 
Patent Roll I.) that in 1461 William 
O’Bolgire was the first Irishman to be granted 
that right. Among the alumni of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century there are no fewer than seven 
different ways of spelling my surname (all 
of course without the ‘O’); and those of 
the sept who went to Spain in the sixteenth 
century retained the older spelling Bolger, 
without the u, while the Boulgers who went 
to France in the next century, after the 
Limerick Convention, dropped the o, and 
are still to be found in the French army list 
with the French-looking name of Bulger.” 





Tus week M. G. Lendétre is publishing 
‘Les Fils de Philippe Egalité pendant la 
Terreur,’ a new volume of his “‘ Mémoires 
et Souvenirs sur la Révolution et l’Empire,’ 
issued by MM. Perrin et Cie. 


Lto TAximL (whose real name was 
jabriel Antoine Jogand Pagés) died a few 
days ago at Sceaux at the age of fifty- 
three. He was a native of Marseilles, 
and began his studies at a Jesuit College, 
from which he was expelled. He enjoyed 
for many years considerable success both 
as a writer and publisher of anti-clerical 
and anti-religious books, and his violence 
frequently brought him into the law courts. 
He established a “‘ Librairie anticléricale ” 
in the Latin Quarter. After having made 
peace with his former adversaries, he 
turned his attention to Freemasonry, 
which he abused with his accustomed 
virulence. Once more he returned to his 
anticlerical propaganda, but he had long 
ceased to be a serious force. 


Tue Paris Bibliothéque Nationale has 
started ‘‘transporteurs automatiques ” 
which will greatly facilitate the delivery 
of books. Hitherto a reader has had 
frequently to wait for an hour or more 
before he could obtain a book ; but all this, 
thanks to the enterprise of M. Henry 
Marcel, the administrator, will now be 
changed. The new mechanical transports 
are somewhat in the form of the “ trottoirs 
roulants ’’ which are now a feature of the 
various great commercial emporiums. 


WE have to announce the death on 
March 24th of an eminent writer on 
Church history in the Danish bishop 
Frederik Nielsen, at the age of sixty-one. 
His chief work, ‘ A History of the Papacy 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ was recently 
published in an English translation by 
Mr. John Murray. 


Tue Tribuna announces the death of 
Parmenio Bettoli at Bergamo. Bettoli, 
who was born at Parma in 1835, was an 
able journalist and a voluminous writer ; 
he was successively editor of the Gazzetta 
di Parma and of the Gazzetta di Bergamo, 
and was attached to the Corriere della 
Sera and the Popolo Romano. He wrote 
a number of theatrical pieces, mostly 
comedies ; a biographical dictionary, ‘I 
nostri Fasti Musicali’; and a ‘ Storia del 
Teatro Italiano,’ which was never finished. 


REcENT Parliamentary Papers of interest 
to our readers are: Judgments of the 
Court of Appeal, House of Lords, &c., in 
the West Riding Education Case (24d.) ; 
Memorandum on the Teaching of English 
in Scottish Primary Schools (2d.); Edu- 
cation, Scotland, Western Division, Gene- 
ral Report for 1906 (33d.); Report on 
the Administration of Schools under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act (1d.) ; 
and Statement showing the Number of 
Teachers employed during the Year ended 
July, 1906, in Voluntary Schools in Eng- 
land and Wales, and the Amounts paid 
Them (3d.). 


Next week we shall pay special atten- 
tion to theological books, 
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Native Races of British North America. 
by I. By C. Hill-Tout. (Constable 
0.) 


Amone the native races of the British 
Empire, the tribes called Salish and Déné 
seem to be the most fortunate. Their 
territory has every variety of mountain, 
hill, plain, lake, river, sea-coast, and island. 
Dame Nature’s table is bountifully spread : 
the Indians need not hunt grubs and 
snakes ; they have five sorts of salmon; 
sturgeon is plentiful; clams “are 
found in great quantities”; there are 
grouse and deer, rabbits and hares; 
trout weighing forty pounds apiece ; 
ducks, snipe, and plovers. The natives 
have only been known to us since the end 
of the eighteenth century, when they 
already used iron (obtained through 
Russian traders), as well as copper and 
stone, in the fabrication of their weapons 
and implements. Their bows are excel- 
lently contrived, being of yew, covered 
with snake-skin or with glued sinews; 
and they had fleecy dogs, the wool of 
which was used in making comfortable 
garments, which the climate requires. 
In war, to which they were not partial, 
they wore armour made of wood or 
hides, and their shields were often of the 
same size and materials as those depicted 
on objects of Mycenean art. They 
dwelt in enormously “long houses ” 
built of wood, and partitioned off as apart- 
ments for families; nor was art lacking, 
as the wood was carved with some degree 
of skill into the semblance of animals. They 
distorted the shapes of their skulls among 
the upper classes, but this did not in any 
way affect their brains. They have not 
been massacred out of existence, like the 
Tasmanians and some Australian tribes ; 
raids and rebellions have been unknown : 
though drink, smallpox, pnoumonia, and 
other imported diseases have sadly dimin- 
ished the population. 

_ The Déné and the Salish, who extend 
into Alaska and the States, are the sub- 
jects of Mr. Hill-Tout’s interesting volume. 
The Salish of the interior, a hunting 
people, are much more handsome and 
nimble than those of the coast, who go 
everywhere in canoes. They have all the 
virtues except courage; are proverbial 
for honesty, and used to be proverbial 
for chastity, as appears in their traditions 
and popular tales. Theft, falsehood, in- 
dolence, cowardice, and avarice are under 
the ban of public opinion. What cireum- 
stances have nevertheless caused cowardice 
to be the leading fault we do not know, 
but suspect that the cause is the ruling 
belief in dangerous spirits. The natives, 
generally, had no belief in aSupreme Being, 
nor in great gods. “‘ They were ever at 
the mercy of ghosts of things,” though 
the Carriers (who carry about the ashes 
of the cremated dead) 


- had some vague, indefinite conception of 
@ kind of celestial being who was the effective 





cause of the rain, snow, and winds, and other 
celestial phenomena. They called it by the 
native term of Yuttoere, which means ‘ That 
which is on high.’ But they never wor- 
shipped this power, but rather feared and 
dreaded it.” 


This Yuttoere appears to be the sky- 
dwelling All-Father of many Australian 
tribes, regarded with more fear than the 
Australians display. We should like to 
learn more about him. The tribes are 
fond of dress and ornaments ; their tattoo 
marks on the forearms “ were generally 
symbolical of the totem or manitou of the 
individual wearing them.”’ By “ totem” 
we understand the hereditary plant, 
animal, or other object of a totem kin ; 
by “‘ manitou,” the animal or other object, 
to be procured in various ways, which 
is the friend of an individual. Mr. Hill- 
Tout is apt to regard the manitou as a 
totem, and he uses “ ‘ totemism’ in the 
American sense, that is, as the doctrine 
of guardian spirits.” In other totemic 
countries a totem is not a guardian 
spirit, and we cannot make out much 
as to totemism from this book. The 
author’s opinions on this point must be 
studied in his more technical writings— 
for example, in papers contributed by 
him to the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute. 


The tribes dealt with here are far 
above the condition of savagery: they 
are wealthy, industrious, and _ their 
carefully observed divisions of rank 
answer to the gold, silver, and copper 
classes of Plato. They seem to be in a 
stage of what is called ‘‘ Nagualism ” (the 
cult of special protectors of the individual) 
rather than of totemism. We read of 
tribes—the western Nahane and the 
Kutchin—who have exogamous phratries 
much like those of the Australians; one 
phratry, among the Nahane, is Birds, the 
other is Beasts—a clear proof of deliberate 
arrangement. We are not told (p. 144) 
whether there are totem kins of various 
animal names within these phratries. 
The Kutchin have three phratries—Fish, 
Bird, and Animal. Possibly, says Mr. 
Hill-Tout, the native names for these 
three phratries refer to colour. Chitsah 
(fish) means “‘ pale” ; Nat singh (animals) 
means “ dark”; Tain-gees-ah-tsah (birds) 
means “neither fair nor dark, between 
the two.” So far we have a curious 
parallel to the phratry names meaning 
“light and dark blood” among the 
Australian Euahlayi, and to the contrasted 
colours of the phratry eponymous animals, 
such as Black and White Cockatoo, or 
Eagle-Hawk and Crow. The inference is 
that deliberate legislation selected the 
names for the exogamous phratries, at 
least in certain cases. But we observe 
nothing of this kind in the names of the 
four phratries of the Carriers (Western 
Déné), namely, Grouse, Beaver, Toad, 
and Grizzly Bear. We do not find it 
easy to understand Mr. Hill-Tout’s remark 
that 


“the settlements or villages of the Carriers 
do not correspond to their exogamous divi- 
sions, as among the Loucheux, members of 








each being found in almost every settlement, 
both remote and near.” 

How could this fail to be the case? Ina 
Loucheux village A, a Fish, must marry 
a Bird or an Animal; and if the name 
descends exclusively on the mother’s side 
(as it appears to do, p. 145), the sons of A, 
a Fish, will be Animals or Birds, following 
their mothers. The Eastern Nahane 
reckon descent through the father, and 
are said by Father Morice to have no 
totems or exogamous divisions. What the 
gens among them means we do not clearly 
understand. Mr. Hill-Tout uses the word 
(p. 158) as synonymous with “ family 
group.” Does he mean by gens a family, 
or a group of families with male descent ? 
and if such a community has no totem, 
what common name do its members 
bear ? Perhaps we must not ask for clear 
technical definitions in a popular book : 
even in severer treatises on the tribes of 
North-Western America the terminology 
is apt to be puzzling. 

Among the myths the tale of the Red 
Indian Orpheus and Eurydice is the most 
interesting. This myth is widely dif- 
fused among the Red Men. Our author 
has published many other myths—in 
the original language, with literal trans- 
lations—in learned periodicals. The photo- 
graphs which illustrate his text are ex- 
cellent; his Index is sufficient ; and his 
book is admirably adapted to its purpose. 
Readers who wish to know more of the 
Déné and their tales will find ample 
information in Petitot’s ‘ Légendes indi- 
ennes ’ (1886). 








The Drink Problem in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. By Fourteen Medical Autho- 
rities. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. 
(Methuen & Co.)—This volume of Dr. 
Saleeby’s ‘New Library of Medicine” 
contains fifteen chapters, written by four- 
teen medical men, many of whom are known 
as advocates of the temperance movement. 
The articles range from such highly specu- 
lative subjects as the evolution of the 
alcoholic to the practical means which should 
be taken to arrest the spread of alcoholism. 
It is taken for granted by all the writers that 
intemperance is @ growing vice, whereas 
there are innumerable signs that we are now 
on the crest of a wave of temperance. There 
will always be alcoholics in the upper classes 
so long as neurotics marry and produce 
children; but social drinking is out of 
fashion, and the younger men and women 
engage in such active exercise that they 
remain in good health and have no craving 
for alcohol. The healthy amongst the 
leisured classes no longer frequent bars, 
as was the custom forty years ago; indeed, 
in many places the bars themselves have 
disappeared. Drinking, too, amongst the 
lower classes is not upon so extensive & 
seale as it used to be. But the 
enormous increase in the number of work- 
men’s houses and dwellings shows that 
the standard of comfort is rising steadily 
in every large town, and this would be 
impossible were intemperance increasing OF 
even stationary. “The Drink Problem,’ 
therefore, is tending to find its own solution ; 
but for those who are interested in the 
subject Dr. Kelynack’s book furnishes inter- 
esting reading. It is provided with a good 
index, 
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A PROPOSED REFORM IN THE STUDY 
OF GENERAL SOCIOLOGY. 


THe BELGIAN Society oF Socrorocy has 
already given many proofs of its activity, 
the latest of which is the production of a 
new journal entitled Le Mouvement socio- 
logique international. The first number of 
this periodical has just been published by 
De Wit of Brussels. The leading contribu- 
tion to it is from the pen of Mr. Cyrille van 
Overbergh, the Chief Secretary in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and an 
authority on questions of higher education. 
Mr. van Overbergh asks the question, 
“Why should not sociologists adopt the 
practice of comparative study which has 
been introduced by several recent inter- 
national congresses ?”’ He follows up this 
by stating that the diversity of systems and 
the varieties of terminology perplex the 
public, and make it disinclined to take up 
the science of sociology. Only synthetic 
minds, freed from the trammels of the 
schools, have, after protracted analysis, dis- 
covered under different phrases the same 
common ideas. They have compared the 
positive parts of systems and laws, and they 
then build up, little by little, a new science. 
In order that the convictions formed by 
these few diligent workers should pass into 
the spirit of the partisans of different schools 
and of conscientious and independent seekers 
of truth everywhere, it seems to Mr. van 
Overbergh that the best means of attaining 
this end would be to reconstruct, for the 
information of all, the demonstrations made 
by a few students, and to discover a simple 
and practical procedure which would permit 
any one to acquire full knowledge, at any 
moment, of the work in course of realiza- 
tion down to its smallest details. 

Mr. van Overbergh’s idea, briefly put, is 
that this procedure might take the form 
of a list of questions, both general and 
precise, of which he has drawn up a plan. 
He suggests in the first place that the answers 
should be given by the voluntary collabora- 
tion of authors; secondly, that the work 
would be helped by their accidental colla- 
boration in giving these answers, which 
would result in the eventual rectification of 
the work done or in supplying information 
otherwise lacking; while lastly, through 
interesting, by their own participation in 
the work, their best pupils or truth-seeking 
specialists, they would assure a continuance 
of the record. These answers should, he 
contends, be published periodically, and in 
such a way that each of the persons using 
this inventory might always be able to com- 
plete it, and to subdivide its contents so 
as to suit his own special study. With a 
view of putting his finger on the possible 
result of such an investigation in the science 
of general sociology, Mr. van Overbergh 
gives an instance of the kind of application 
to which he would subject his system, and 
for this he selects the treatise on ‘ Pure 
Sociology ’ by Mr. Lester F. Ward, the well- 
known American sociologist. That work, 
as is generally admitted, is obscure. In a 
series of tables systematically drawn up 
Mr. van Overbergh gives from this work 
the answers to the first six questions in his 
interrogatory, which are (1) definition of 
sociology, (2) history, (3) its place in the 
classification of science, (4) method, (5) 
classification of social structures, and (6) 
how they are formed. The answers supplied 
by the author bring out the real teaching 
and essence of Mr. Ward’s book, and go far 
to demonstrate the practical value of the 
new method proposed. If it has been 
possible to dissect with so much precision 
Mr. Ward’s important but involved treatise, 





‘tion of the permanence of mass. 


a similar task with regard to the works of 
Comte, Marx, Spencer, and others should 
be relatively easy. Le Mouvement socio- 
logique international will continue to publish 
these analyses of sociological systems. 
When the work has been carried out by the 
aid of all leading sociologists, men of science 
will find themselves in possession of such 
complete information on each question that 
they will only have to compare the several 
elements, to note where they agree or dis- 
agree, and to weigh the arguments for each, 
before arriving, logically and with full know- 
ledge, at their conclusions. But in order 
that the proposal of Mr. van Overbergh may 
be crowned with success it is necessary that 
the sociologists of the world should lend him 
their support. He therefore invites their 
co-operation, and will be glad to hear from 
all interested in the question at either the 
office of the organ of the Society of Sociology 
or the Department of Public Instruction in 
Brussels. 








‘A NEW THEORY OF THE LAWS OF 
MOTION.’ 
19, Manchester Street, St. James’s Street, Brighton. 

Waite thanking you for the favourable 
review (for I regard it as favourable on the 
whole, in virtue of its closing sentence) of 
my pamphlet ‘A New Theory of the Laws 
of Motion,’ may I ask space to reply to the 
criticisms of your reviewer ? 

He objects that “the idea of mass slips 
in”? unwarrantably in certain of my kine- 
matical assumptions. I think he overlooks 
the hypothesis under which I am reasoning 
in the passage quoted. This hypothesis is 
stated on p. 2 thus: “ We shall, at first, 
suppose that all these particles are com- 
posed of the same kind of matter.” On 
this hypothesis the relative mass of any two 
particles is perfectly definite, being the ratio 
of the quantities of this uniform substance 
which they contain respectively. Hence, 
too, the centre of mass of any given system 
of such particles is a perfectly definite point. 
The application of geometry to such a 
hypothetical system of particles at once gives 
the kinematical propositions which I have 
assumed. I make this hypothesis, at first, 
for the express purpose of rendering the con- 
ception of mass clear and definite. Then, 
when I have proved that the same force 
always produces the same effect, I am able 
to extend the definition of mass so as to 
embrace particles composed of different 
kinds of matter, by using force as a measure 
of mass. 

The reviewer further objects to my assump- 
But, unless 
matter can be suddenly created or annihilated 
this principle must hold good under 
the hypothesis stated above. I have tacitly 
assumed that such creation and annihilation 
cannot take place. It is obvious that, 
without this assumption, the laws of motion 
could hardly be expected to be true. 

The reviewer has convicted me of an 
inaccuracy of statement in the enunciation of 
Proposition 12. Instead of saying that the 
forces are independent of one another, I 
should have said that they produce effects 
which are independent of one another, in 
the sense that if two act together, each pro- 
duces the same effect as it would if it acted 
alone. But, although the enunciation of 
the proposition is inaccurate, I use it cor- 
rectly, so that the theory is unaffected by 
the inaccuracy of statement. 

The reviewer further points out an error on 
p. 23, which he rightly supposes to be a slip 
of the pen. Instead of saying that “ (1) 
and (2) are each independent of both (3) and 





(4), L should have said ‘“(1) and (3) are 





each independent of (2) and (4).” This ig 
what I prove, and also what I use. There- 
fore the theory is unaffected by the slip. 

Finally, the reviewer says that I have not 
recognized “‘ the possibility of rotation of the 
axes of reference or of an acceleration of the 
origin.” I presume that this objection is 
founded on the inconceivability of absolute 
motion. But the fact that absolute motion 
is inconceivable is no proof that it does not 
exist; for even if it did exist, the human 
mind would not be able to conceive it, since 
it can only conceive the relative. On the 
other hand, if absolute motion does not exist, 
then relative motion cannot exist; for the 
existence of each of two correlatives neces- 
sarily implies the existence of the other. 
Hence it would appear to follow necessarily 
that absolute motion exists, and therefore, 
also, absolute rest. The fact that it is in- 
conceivable appears to have no force as an 
argument against its existence. But if 
there is such a thing as a point absolutely 
at rest, I am at liberty to take that point 
as origin of the axes of reference. Further, 
by taking two fixed points, I get a fixed axis. 
Thus, taking a fixed point as origin, and 
three fixed rectangular axes through it as 
axes of reference, the theory appears to 
follow as deduced in my pamphlet. 

I desire to express my appreciation of the 
readiness which | the reviewer shows to 
recognize merit in parts of my pamphlet, 
notwithstanding the objections he has to raise 
against other parts of it. 

LEonaRD Hatt, 

*,* The difficulty to which Mr. Hall refers 
in the second paragraph of his letter is now 
rather thinly cloaked by his statement: 
“The application of geometry to such a 
hypothetical system of particles at once gives 
the kinematical propositions which I have 
assumed.” It is remarkable that in a 
pamphlet of 47 pages no room could be 
found for this striking application of geo- 
metry. 

The danger in approaching the idea of 
absolute motion lies in the impossibility of 
recognizing it in practice. If the laws of 
motion are true, then we have criteria for 
detecting absolute acceleration and rotation 
but none for absolute velocity. It is some- 
times advantageous in discussing the a 
priori obviousness of natural laws to suppose 
that the order of discovery of the phenomena 
had been reversed. Let us suppose that 
before the discovery of the rotation of the 
earth a pendulum had been observed at the 
North Pole. It would presumably have 
been found to swing in a plane which 
rotated relatively to the earth once in twenty- 
four hours. Can we imagine a philosopher 
so convinced of the a priori necessity of the 
laws of motion that he would declare, on 
that evidence alone, that the earth was 
rotating relatively to axes fixed in space ? 
Would he not in such circumstances be 
rather justified in proposing a modification 
of the laws of motion? If so, then an a 
priori proof such as Mr. Hall’s must contain 
some fallacy. THE REVIEWER. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—March 8.—Mr. Newall, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. Cowell and Crom- 
melin gave an account of their investigations on 
Halley’s comet, which they have undertaken in 
view of its next return. Its perihelion passage 
will be near the middle of May, 1910. The authors 
have great doubts as to the correctness of many 
supposed early appearances of the comet, and 
intend to compute its orbit backwards with a view 
of testing the correctness of earlier identifications. 
—Dr. Lockyer showed spectroheliographs of the 
sun just taken at the Solar Physics Ghemntane, 
South Kensington.—Prof. Turner gave a short 
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account of his publication of the late Mr. Baxen- 
dell’s observations of U Geminorum, dating from 
1836.—Prof. Turner then read a paper on the 
classification of long-period variable stars, with a 
suggested a interpretation. Assuming the 
variability of this class of stars to be cau by 
action similar to that which produces sunspots, 
he considered the changes which would be pro- 
duced in the variation-phenomena by different 
orientations of the stars’ axis of rotation as seen 
from the earth. He looked upon the sun as a 
variable star with an ll-year period and very 
small variation, the maximum Telehhanen being 
assumed to be at the time of greatest solar activity, 
and therefore coinciding with the time of sunspot 
maximum.—Sir D. Gill gave a short account of a 
paper he is preparing for the next meeting on the 
question of personal equation depending on magni- 
tude, in connexion with the Eros observations. 





Institution oF Crvit Encinerers.—March 26. 
—Sir Alexander Kennedy, President, in the chair. 
—The papers read were ‘The Application of 
Hydro-Electric Power to Slate-Mining,’ by Mr. M. 
Kellow, and ‘Electrically Driven Winding-Gear, 
and the Supply of Power to Mines,’ by Mr. A. H. 
Preece. 


Hisroricat.—March 21.—The Rev. Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—Major G. B. O’Connor 
and Mr. L. N. Parker were elected Fellows; and 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston was elected an Honorar 
Vice-President.—A paper was read by Mr. J. F. 
Chance on ‘The Northern Treaties of 1719-20,’ 
when George I.’s English and Hanoverian Govern- 
ments were working to save Sweden from the Tsar, 
Prussia, and Denmark, and to secure Bremen and 
Verden to Hanover.—Sir Henry Howorth, Prof. 
Firth, Mr. Mahaffy, and the President spoke 
shortly on the subject. 








Britisu Numismatic.—March 20.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—The Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France was elected to membership. — 
‘The President read a paper upon ‘ The Giothaburh 
Mint of thelred II., Canute, and Harold L.,’ the 
mame of which appears upon the coins under the 
forms GOTHABYRI, 10THAB, &c. He agreed that 
this must be the Iudanburh mentioned under the 
year 952 in the ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ as the place of 
confinement of Wulfstan, Archbishop of York. 
Previous authorities have variously attempted to 
identify Iudanburh with Jedburgh, Woodborough 
in Nottinghamshire, and Idbury in Oxfordshire ; 
but, as Mr. Carly on-Britton explained, there were 
objections to all of these suggestions. He called 
attention to the passage in Bede es to the 
city of Ythancaestir, and submitted philological 
evidence to show that the names might be identical, 
and that the forms were not inconsistent with the 

honetic changes in the intervening centuries. 
Fthancasstir as a city had disappeared before the 
Norman Conquest, but its site was believed by 
some investigators to be indicated by Effecestre in 
Domesday, which is represented by the ancient 
chapel of St. Peter-on-the-Wall on the seacoast of 
Essex. Mr. Carlyon-Britton pointed out, how- 
ever, that Bede located Ythancaestir on the river 
Pant, or Blackwater.—Mr. Alfred Chitty, Cor- 
responding Member for Melbourne, contributed 
@ mon ph on the early coinage of Australia, 
in which he treated his subject in detail, both from 
the evidence of the records and from that of the 
coinage itself.—Amongst numerous exhibitions 
were: A remarkable silver penny of Coenwulf, of 
Hawkins type fig. 75, by the Committee of 
Colchester Museum, this coin reading on the 
obverse + csoR-cpcx, and bearing on the reverse 
the moneyer’s name TVR; it was found at Brad- 
well-on-Sea in the course of Mr. Parker’s excava- 
tions on the sup site of Othona. A silver 
penny from the Cuerdale hoard, believed to be of 
Alwald, by Mr. W. Sharp — A silver penny 
of the Giothaburh mint of Canute, by the Presi- 
dent. A heavy silver penny of Henry lV. of York 
and halfpenny of London, exhibiting the sunken 
amulet on the cross-mint-mark ; and a half-groat 
of James III. of Scotland, of the Edinburgh mint, 
bearing the letters at, by Mr. L. A. Lawrence. 
An engraved half-guinea token issued by Robert 
Wilson, of Sowerby Bridge, by Mr. 8S. H. Hamer. 
Australian tokens, by Mr. L. L. Fletcher. Collec- 


Farapay.—March 19.—Dr. T. Martin Lowry in 
the chair.—A pees by Mr. H. Nutton and Mr. 
H. D. Law on ‘The Potential of Hydrogen liberated 
from Metallic Surfaces’ was read in abstract by 
Mr. Nutton.—Mr. N. T. M. Wilsmore read a paper, 
written conjointly with Mr. F. M. G. Johnson, on 
‘Electrode Potentials in Liquid Ammonia.’—Mr. 
J. G. A. Rhodin read a paper entitled ‘ The Impe- 
dance of Solutes in Solvents as manifested by 
Osmotic Pressure.’—Dr. T. Slater Price communi- 
cated Part II. of a paper entitled ‘The Electrolytic 
Deposition of Zinc, using Rotating Electrodes. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Sociological, 4.30.—' The Problems of Cities,’ Prof. Geddes. 
— Engineers, 7.30.—‘The Renard and Sourcouf Road-Train 
Lee * Mr. B. H. Thwaite and Mr. R. F. Thorp. 
= A stotellan, 8.—' Fact, Idea, anc ion,’ H. 


Rr 





_ Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—' Underground Water : a Discussion 
of Certain Recent Enactments affecting Water Rights, 
Messrs. W. V. Graham and H. F. Bidder. 
— Jewish Historical, 9.30.—‘Some Debts the World owes to the 
Spanish Jews,’ Major M. Hume. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Wings and Aeroplanes,’ Lecture L, 


. G. A. D. 

—  Archwological Tnstitute, 4.—‘How the Elephant became a 
Bishop: a Study into the Origin of the Names of Chess 

eces,’ Mr. H. Candler. 
— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ Federal Tendencies and Developments,’ 

the Hon. J. W. ckett. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘The Appli- 
cation of Hydroelectric Power to Slate-Mining’ ; lee. 
trically Driven Winding Gear and the Supply of Power to 


Mines. 
- Society of Designers, 8.—'Garden Design in Italy,’ Mr. H. I. 
ri 


— “Zoological, 8.30.—‘On the Winter Habits of the Greater 
Horseshoe and other Cave-haunting Bats,’ Mr. T. A. Coward ; 
‘On a small Collection of Fishes made in the Eastern Water- 
shed of the Transvaal by Capt. G. E. Bruce,’ Mr. @ A. 
Boulenger ; ‘Contributions to the Osteology of Birds: 
Part VIII. Tyranni, Hirundines, Muscicape, Laniine, and 
Gymnorhines,’ Mr. W. P. Pycraft. 
Wep. Entomological, 8.—‘Odonata collected by Lieut.-Col. Nurse, 
chiefly in North-Western India,’ Mr. K. J. ¥ n 
— Society of Arts, 8 
Ancient and Modern Days,’ Mr. elberman. 
Tuvars. Royal Institution, 3.—'The Birth and Affinities of Crystals,’ 
sture [., Prof. H, A, Miers. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fr. Astronomical, 5. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—-‘An Engineer's Visit to 


.—'Arts and Industries in Hungary in 


Japan and Canada,’ Mr. R. W. Allen. (Students’ Meeting.) 
— __ Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘ Petrol 
otor-Omnibuses.’ 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Conservation of Historic Buildings and 
rescoes,’ Prof. A. H. Church. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Studies in Magnetism,’ Lecture L., Prof. 
8. P. Thompson. (Tyndall Lectures.) 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. J. W. Turt is publishing immediately 
with Mr. Elliot Stock the first volume of 
‘The Natural History of British Alucitides.’ 
It is intended as a textbook for students and 
collectors, and is furnished with tables, 
illustrations, and a copious index. 


Since Christmas Day the sun has passed 
the meridian after 12 o'clock, first by an 
increasing, and afterwards by a diminishing 
amount ; but on the 16th inst. the sun and 
clocks will be together, after which apparent 
noon will precede mean noon (but only by 
a few minutes) until June 15th. 

THREE new small planets are announced : 
two discovered photographically by Mr. 
Metcalf at Taunton, Mass., on the 6th and 
7th ult. respectively ; and one by M. Liapin 
at Pulkowa on the 18th. Dr. J. Palisa, of 
Vienna, publishes in No. 4164 of the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten the results of a large 
number of visual observations of some of the 
most recent discoveries. 

Part 3 of Vol. X. of the Publications of 
the Washburn Observatory contains the results 
of the observations of double stars (some of 
them very close pairs) obtained by Prof. 
Comstock, the Director, from 1897 to 1906, 
in continuation of those given in Part 1 of 
the same volume. This observatory was 
erected in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1878, at 
the expense of Governor Washburn, and 
possesses, besides other instruments, a 
15}-inch equatorial refractor by Clark, 
which is used for observations of nebule 
and double stars. 

A SMALL expedition of a semi-political 
nature left Myitkyina, in Upper Burma, a 
month ago, for the purpose of exploring 
some of the unknown districts within our 
frontier north and north-west of that place. 
Major Y. H. Whitehead, who knows the 





tions of early leaden tokens, by Mr. A. H. Baldwin, 
Mr, J. B. Caldecott, and Mr. W. H. Heathcote. 


Kachins and their language well, is accom- 


panying it as intelligence officer, and he hag 
with him a staff of surveyors sent from 


India. Mr. Hertz, F.R.G.S., is also of thie 
party, from which considerable results ars 
expected. 

Bors the Swedish and the Indian papers 
contain further communications from Dr. 
Sven Hedin—the former, of course, dated 
before his arrival at Shigatze. There is not 
much of definite interest in them, although 
there are generalities of a remarkable cha- 
racter, such as the discovery of “‘ a moun- 
tainous range hitherto unknown, but which 
is one of the highest on earth, and with 
which only Himalaya, Kuen-lun, Kara- 
korum, and Arka-tagh can be compared.” 
The Pioneer throws out a _ remarkable 
suggestion—that the doctor contemplates 
returning to India down the Sanpu valley ; 
but there are reasons for believing that, 
even if he has the ambition to solve the 
Sanpu-Brahmaputra problem, he will not on 
this occasion be able to accomplish it. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—>— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. By 
Ralph Adams Cram. (Gay & Bird.)—Mr. 
Cram, who is recognized as one of the leading 
transatlantic church architects, discourses 
in this volume, with much appreciation and 
some originality, on the ruined abbeys of 
Beaulieu, Bolton, Byland, Dryburgh, Foun- 
tains, Gisburgh, Glastonbury, Jedburgh, 
Kelso, Kirkstall, Lindisfarne, Malmesbury, 
Melrose, Rievaulx, Whitby, and St. Mary’s, 
York. The descriptions and discussions 
concerning these sixteen ruined religious 
houses are the result of “‘a pilgrimage to 
certain holy places during the year 1904” 
in England and Scotland. A discriminating 
taste is shown in the selection made. The 
list includes most of the best examples, 
but it is easy, after a minute or two’s 
reflection, to run off a secondary list of 
equal length, without by any means ex- 
hausting the subject. Mr. Cram might, for 
instance, with advantage make a second 
pilgrimage to the abbeys or priories of 
Beeleigh, Binham, Buildwas, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Castleacre, Cleeve, Furness, Hales- 
owen, Leiston, Lilleshall, Mountgrace, New- 
stead, Sibton, Thetford, Thorney, and 
Wenlock. It is also a little unfortunate 
that Mr. Cram does not tell us on what 
principle his examples were selected. His 
chief attention architecturally is devoted 
to the remains of great conventual churches, 
and he evidently considers that for his 
purpose the places where the monks or 
canons and their lay brethren passed all 
their lives, except when they were at 
immediate worship, need but scanty atten- 
tion. This being the case, it is not a little 
surprising to find that the great cathedral 
churches of the old foundations which were 
served by Benedictines, such as Canterbury, 
Winchester, Worcester, Norwich, and others, 
are ruled out. It cannot be because the 
churches are not “‘ ruined,”’ for considerable 
parts of both Malmesbury and Bolton are 
still used as parish churches. And if these 
two may be included, why are other noble 
conventual churches, such as Tewkesbury, 
Pershore, Bridlington, Christchurch, and 
above all Romsey, not admitted ? 

All this, however, may be remedied in & 
future volume, which we shall welcome, as 
Mr. Cram brings a well-trained eye and @ 
reverent mind, as well as much originality 
and freshness of thought, to bear upon the 
fabrics and story of his selected abbeys. 





To the vivid and interesting accounts of 
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these particular abbey churches, Mr. Cram 
adds introductory and concluding chapters, 
dealing with English monasticism of the 
yast on broad and fairly generous lines, 
though he writes from a staunchly Anglican 
standpoint. He makes it clear that he has 
closely studied the records as well as the 
fabrics of the ruined seligious houses. 
Green was the first of English historians to 
perceive and dare to say that the years of 
Cromwell’s administration under Henry VIII. 
deserve the name that has been given to the 
rule of Robespierre, for it was the English 
Terror. Mr. Cram is satisfied—evidently 
from original investigation—that this is the 
true view of the period of monastic suppres- 
sion when “‘ the masterful and unscrupulous 
Henry held England in the leash of utter 
terrorism.” 

Every sound historical student, whatever 
may have been his original theological or 
political bias, who deals conscientiously at 
first hand with the mass of records and 
correspondence pertaining to this epoch at 
the Public Record Office has perforce to 
fall into line with such conclusions. But 
as feeble, though persistent, attempts con- 
tinue to be made to turn back the course 
of English opinion into the bigoted views 
that used, in the days of ignorance, to 
prevail, as to the supposed crimes of the 
cloisters, it may be as well to cite one or 
two extracts from this most recent writer. 

“The task [of bringing about the Great Suppres- 
sion] was carried out to admiration: the ‘ Vicar- 
(ieneral’ chose four men in whom he could trust, 
creatures of his own and four of the most perfect 
knaves ever recorded in history, Doctors London, 
Layton, Legh, and Ap Rice, and sent them forth 
on their unsavoury errand. Fortunately their 
letters to their master have been preserved, and 
a more shocking revelation of essential depravity 
is unimaginable....... It is an actual matter of fact 
that every indictment against the monks and nuns 
of the period rests on the. sole and totally un- 
substantiated word of the four ‘visitors,’ and no 
man would condemn a dog to-day on the oath of 
any one of these worthies.” 

It is, of course, frankly admitted that 
among ten thousand men and women under 
vows there were certain to be some who failed, 
being human, to live up to the expected 
standard. There were bad abbots, priors, 
and monks, just as there were bad bishops 
and priests, or bad nobles and commoners. 
But no evidence can be found, as the writer 
contends, that the cloister fostered wicked- 
ness of any kind, or that its occupants were 
not living after a higher standard than the 
secular clergy. 

The particular descriptions open with a 

most picturesquely written account of a visit 
to Glastonbury. For a thousand years all 
Christendom believed the narratives of 
the founding of the abbey to be true; it 
was esteemed second only to Rome in 
sanctity, and the great dead were brought 
here for sepulture, not only from all parts of 
England, but even of Europe at large. The 
stories, as Mr. Cram concisely and effectively 
puts it, 
“are perfectly credible and also perfectly un- 
provable ; the question is one solely of belief....... 
They bear the mark of monks’ fables, and equally 
they bear the mark of impeccable tradition.” 


But take them or leave them, there is no 
escape from the fact that here was built, 
in all human probability, the first Christian 
church in Britain. Here, too, sleep the 
remains of far more saints and kings, 
bishops, nobles, abbots, martyrs, and con- 
fessors, than on any other site of English 
soil. Here also existed the greatest library, 
the largest church, and the most munificent 
hospitality ever known within these islands 
of the West. Here, finally, as a crowning 
act of the infamy of Henry and Cromwell, 
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on 15 November, 1539, Richard Whiting, 
the aged abbot, was barbarously done to 
death, his head being stuck up over the 
monastery gate, and his quarters distri- 
buted among the leading towns of the west 
of England. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with 
Mr. Cram’s shudder of disgust at the condi- 
tion in which he found the ruins of the great 
abbey church. This site, once the holiest 
spot in all England, he describes as “‘ shamed 
and discredited,’ and subject for four 
centuries to “ hideous desecration.”” When 
he first visited it hundreds of sheep were 
penned within the narrow enclosure of the 
church itself, and ‘‘ the filth under foot was 
indescribable.” 

**At another time the sheep were absent, but 
several horses were tethered within the nave and 
aisles; in the very Sanctuary itself a miserable 
calf, tied to a stake, fell in a fit and kicked out its 
life where once stood the tomb of King Arthur 
and his queen.” 

This is from beginning to end a book of 
much fascination, and characterized by 
much direct utterance. But it is not 
without its drawbacks. We know not 
how often or for what periods Mr. 
Cram has visited England; but hasty 
generalization has led him into sundry 
blunders, which might have been removed 
by an Englishman of experience. Those, 
for instance, who know our ruined abbeys 
only fairly well will at once see the inac- 
curacy of such a statement as this :— 

‘Of St. Edmundsbury, St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury, Battle Abbey, and Evesham, not one stone 
of the churches themselves remains upon another.”’ 

Again, when he is writing of Beaulieu 
and Netley, the following ridiculous state- 
ment is printed :— 

‘©Who ever heard of Beaulieu, even under its 
modern pronunciation of ‘Bewley’? It is utterly 
unknown, no longer even a name.” 

We are lost in amazement at this brief 
paragraph. On fine summer days, and even 
on some wet ones, strings of carriages, 
to say nothing of cyclists and pedestrians, 
wend their way to Beaulieu. Moreover, it 
has been much exploited of late in more or 
less ambitious works as well as in guide- 
books, and is, indeed, far better known 
than several of the other abbeys mentioned 
in Mr. Cram’s pages. The pronunciation 
** Bewley ” was that current in medieval 
days, and is not modern. 

Mr. Cram, when he is dealing with Kirk- 
stall Abbey, joins unwisely in the protest 
against the process of stripping off ivy to 
which the ruins have most fortunately been 
treated in recent years. It is untrue to 
say that “no harm had come from the 
kindly guardianship of gentle vegetation.” 
Mr. Cram is evidently ignorant of the 
grievous harm and destruction caused by 
English ivy during the last half-century. 

A word of praise is due to the numerous 
photographic plates. They are for the 
most part admirable, and several of them 
give effective and unusual views. The 
picture of the doorway to St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, Glastonbury, is a gem. The one 
of the Nine Altars, Fountains, is disappoint- 
ing; the focus is wrong, but the height of 
the arches makes it a difficult subject. 


In his Notes on Churches in the Diocese of 
Llandaff: Part I. The Cathedral Group, the 
Rev. C. A. H. Green, Vicar of Aberdare, 
has issued the beginning of an arduous 
literary task. The publication is to deal 
with the Cathedral of Llandaff, the churches 
annexed to it, the churches annexed to the 
monasteries, and those which have always 
been in private patronage. The author has 
consulted a large number of books, and put 
together an immense amount of scattered 





information, which cannot fail to be of 
great value to the Church historian. 








SIR E. J. POYNTER AND THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


UnpeERr the above heading Sir E. J. Poynter 
in The Times of Saturday la:t refers in a 
long letter to the correspondence in our 
columns (January 26th, February 2nd, and 
16th) in which Mr. M. W. Brockwell and 
Mr. R. C. Fisher took part. The article 
largely recapitulates the ground covered by us: 
and by Sir E. J. Poynter in his reply printed 
by us on February 9th. The new points or 
suggestions brought forward are: (1) that 
Mr. Brockwell’s article of February 2nd 
was “of a vituperative nature,’ and men- 
tioned Sir E. J. Poynter “ freely by name ”’ ; 
(2) that Mr. Brockwell seems to be the 
** Art Critic’? of The Atheneum ; (3) that 
we did not print a letter sent by Mr. G. F. de 
Zoete, but did print further letters from 
Mr. Brockwell and Mr. Fisher. 

To these points we reply :-— 

(1) It was natural to name the former 
Director of the National Gallery in criticizing 
action for which he was responsible, but 
there was no personal animus in this article 
any more than in our articles on the 
National Gallery Catalogue out of which the 
present discussion arose. 

(2) This supposition is inaccurate. 

(3) Lf Mr. de Zoete’s letter had been con- 
fined to the small portion of it quoted by 
Sir E. J. Poynter, we should have been glad 
to publish it. But it was long, and largely 
not to the point, nor was it in a style suitable 
for our columns. It appeared to regard 
Sir E.J. Poynter as the present Director of the 
National Gallery, and the essential part of it 
was given in Mr. Fisher’s subsequent letter, 
which was, we thought, more fit for 
publication. 








THE GROVE OF FURRINA. 


THINKING that it may interest your 
readers to see a reproduction of the inscrip- 
tion found at the Villa Sciarra, on the slope 
of the Janiculum, recording the precinct 
sacred to Furrina, I send it herewith. 

The altar bearing it measures 94 cm. by 
37 cm., and, as represented, is decorated in 
a manner proper to the time of Antoninus, 
to which date it probably belongs. It is 
of Luna marble. ‘The heads at the angles. 
are horned, and belong to Jupiter Ammon, 
giving us an Oriental touch in harmony with 
Sidonian Kypris, mentioned in the dedicatory 
inscription. The birds appear to be becca- 
ficas, and are, in fact, pecking fruit, pre- 
sumably figs. At the sides are the urceus 
and patera. The inscription reads (letters. 


2 cm.) :-— 
AIl 


KEPAYNIw 
APTEMIC 
H KAICIQoNIA 
KYIIPIA 
EZENITATHC 
ANE@HKEN 
KAINYN®EC 
POPPINEC 
Beneath the inscription is a well-represented 
head of an Erinnys, or Fury. 

Here, then, we have recorded in the second 
century A.D. the /ucus of Furrina, the archaic 
Latin divinity (who once, at any rate, had 
her own flamen) and the famous spot whither 
Caius Gracchus fled, and where his body 
and that of Euporus, his slave, were found 
p.c. 121. But the Furrina of old has now 
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become plural, and superimposed by the 
Furies. In addition, other divinities have 
invaded her sanctuary, and have taken pre- 
cedence of her in the inscription. Finally, 
this is written in Greek characters. 

The actual spot where the stone was dug 
out lies in a small hollow facing the 
Aventine, and having a width of about 
50 metres. The other small altars found 
contain dedications to the Syrian God 
Hadad and to Jupiter Malegiabrudo. It is 
of especial interest that vol. vi. part i. 
*C.I.L.’ (No. 422) records an inscription 


found near S. Cosimato in Trastevére (not 
three hundred yards distant between Villa 


Sciarra and the site of the Sublician Bridge), | 


sacred to Jupiter Heliopolitanus and the 
Genio Forinarum. 

As we know that this region in Trastevere 
became occupied by Jews and Asiatics of 
ail kinds, it seems probable that some 
Alexandrian (?) merchant possessed the site 
at the date referred to, and doubtless set up 
this altar, in company with others, all record- 
ing Oriental divinities. These were all found 
in juxtaposition at this spot, at a depth of 
5 metres below the present level, during 
dligging for foundations in order to build a 








gardener’s house. I took Prof. Huelsen to 
the spot, and I believe he has since given a 
conferenza upon the subject at the German 
Archeological Institute. My photograph 
was not developed in time to give him a copy 
before Lleft Rome. From the site in question 
one can follow precisely with the eye the 
course followed by Caius Gracchus in his 
flight from the Temple of Luna on the 
Aventine to the Porta Trigemina and Pons 
Sublicius; and so to the Grove of the 
Goddess, wherein he died B.c. 121. 
Str. Crarr BADDELEY. 


Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. ELKIN MatHeEws will publish imme- 
diately ‘ Whistler: Notes and Foot-notes,’ 
by “A. E. G.,” a set of about a dozen 
“ essays in little ” concerning certain phases 
of modern art. Several of these essays 
have Whistler for their subject; while 
Leonardo da Vinci and Puvis de Chavannes 
as caricaturists, Bernard Boutet de Monvel, 
Beardsley, Everett, Shinn, and Childe Hassam 
suggest the range of the other papers. 
Numerous plates of an unusual character 
enrich the volume, including two hitherto 





unpublished works by Whistler, one of which, 
a study of flowers, is reproduced in colours, 
The book is strictly limited for England 
(12 copies) and is issued in three states. 

Mr. Rosert Giss, R.S.A., who for the 
last twelve years has been Curator of the 
National Gallery of Scotland, is retiring 
from his post. Mr. Gibb was nomi- 
nated under the old rule, which made it 
necessary that the office should be filled by a 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
but this condition, since the passing of the 
National Galleries Act, is no longer imperative 
for his successor. 

Tue forty-eighth annual adjudication for 
the Taylor Art Scholarship and Prizes took 
place in Dublin last week, the judges being 
Mr. Nathaniel Hone, R.H.A., and Sir Walter 
Armstrong. The judges were of opinion that 
no work sent in was of sufficient merit to 
warrant the award of the full scholarship of 
501. A prize of 301. was awarded to Mr. 
Edwin MacGowan for his statuette ‘ Cuchu- 
lain’; and amongst the other prize-winners 
were Miss E. le Poer Trench, Miss Beatrice 
M. Elvery, Miss Dorothea Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Albert Power, and Mr. Maddison B. Fisher. 

SEVERAL deaths have occurred in the ranks 
of French painters during the Jast week or 
so. The sculptor Jean Barnabé Amy, who 
died on Sunday week, was born at Tarascon 
on June llth, 1839, and studied under 
Dumont and Bonnassieux. His first exhibit 
at the Salon was in 1869, when he sent ‘ La 
Béatitude.’ To the following Salons he con- 
tributed a number of busts of well-known 
persons, chiefly of the Midi. His statues in- 
clude ‘ L’Innocence,’ ‘ Le Remords,’ ‘ Thiers 
couronné par l’Histoire,’ and ‘Le Tambour 
d’Arcole.’ Of later years he has been repre- 
sented at the Salon by grotesque and satirical 
‘“‘masques.”” — M. Jules Monteigner, who 
died on March 27th at Dompierre-sur-Niévre, 
in the house in which he was born in 1836, 
was the son of a farmer, and combined the 
two callings of farmer and artist, his genre 
pictures and portraits having a high repute. 
— Léon Richet, who died in Paris on 
March 26th, at the age of sixty-three, was 
a native of Solesmes, and studied under 
Diaz, Jules Lefebvre, and Boulanger: he had 
been an exhibitor of landscape subjects at 
the Salon since 1869. Throughout his career 
he remained faithful to the teaching of Diaz, 
and found his inspiration chiefly in Normandy, 
Picardy, and the forests of Fontainebleau 
and Compiégne. 

THE Académie des Beaux-Arts announced 
the award, on Saturday last, of the Prix 
Achille Leclere, of the value of 1,000 franes. 
The subject of the “‘ concours ’”’ was a central 
station for the Paris Metropolitan Railway. 
The prize was not awarded last year, so that 
on this occasion there were two prizes to be 
given. These were won by M. Boussois and 
M. Albert Bray, both pupils of M. Pascal. 
The Prix Duc, of the value of 3,700 francs, 
was awarded to M. F. Debat for his plan of 
a “Temple de la Paix.” 

THE MayoR AND MUNICIPALITY OF 
NEUILLY (Paris) are organizing for next 
month an exhibition of souvenirs and docu- 
ments relating to their own department of 
the French capital. The exhibition will be 
held in the Salle des Fétes of the Mairie. 


THE extensive collection of Greek and 
Roman coins formed by the Marchese Carlo 
Strozzi, about the middle of the last century, 
will be dispersed at the Galerie Sangiorg!, 
Palais Borghese, Rome, from Monday, the 
15th inst., to the 22nd, two “ vacations” 
being held each day. Strozzi founded the 
first Italian numismatic review, the Periodico 
di Numismatica e Sfragistica per la Storia 
d’ Italia, which existed from 1868 to 1874. 
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— 
The catalogue of the sale, in which some of 
the earlier coins are illustrated, ‘gives an 
idea of the richness of the collection, which 
is arranged in 2,222 lots. 








FINE-ART EXHIBITIONS. 
Sat. Apel 6.—Mr. A. G. Bell's Paintings and Water-Colours, Private 


iew, International Art Gallery. 
Miss M. L. Breakell’s Pictures, ‘Springtime by Country-side 

and Shore,’ Private View, Little Gallery. 

— Mr. A. Briscoe’s Water-Colours, ‘Round the North Sea and 
Zuyder Zee,’ Modern Gallery. 

— Mr. BE. Newell Marshall's Landscapes, Figures, and Studies of 
Birds, Private View, Goupil Gallery. 

i inters, Private View, Guildhall Art 


allery. 
Sar. (April 13).—Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, Summer 
Exhibition, Private View. 


Tces. Works ‘of 








MUSIC 
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Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Vol. 
III. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. MAITLAND promised in the preface 
to the first volume ‘of this dictionary that 
the remaining volumes would be published 
at much closer intervals than the four 
of the old, and that promise is being ful- 
filed. In this new volume we find a 
great number of new names—not only 
those of rising men, but also of 
composers of the past. Then there are 
many interesting articles. The longest 
two are the ‘Mendelssohn’ and the 
‘Mozart.’ The first has been revised by 
Mr. F. G. Edwards, and, as we find from 
small additions, carefully revised: for 
instance, Grove’s note to the effect that 
he could not ascertain the exact date at 
which the composer entered Berlin Uni- 
versity is replaced by ‘‘ May 2, 1826.” 
E. Wolff's life of the composer (1905), the 
last of the additional books mentioned 
under ‘ Bibliography,’ contains, by the 
way, a facsimile of an interesting letter 
to Mendelssohn from Wagner, previously 
unpublished. 

There is a new article on ‘ Opera,’ and 
the account of Wagner’s works, if com- 
pared with that of 1880, shows a marked 
difference. With reference to the pro- 
duction of the ‘ Ring,’ the former writer 
doubted whether “such a display will 
ever again be attempted, except under the 
immediate superintendence of the author 
of the piece”! The new article on 
‘Purcell’ is from the pen of the editor, 
and the list of plays for which Purcell 
wrote music is based on that given by 
Mr. W. B. Squire in his admirable article 
in the fifth year of the ‘‘ Sammelbiande ” 
of the Int. Mus. Ges.; and special 
mention is made of the late date—some- 
where between 1688 and 1690—assigned 
by him to ‘Dido and Aneas.’ Under 
‘Macbeth ’ we find a reference to Sir John 
Hawkins’s mistake in stating that Purcell 
wrote ‘Dido and Aineas’ at the age of 
nineteen, and within square brackets is 
given the latest evidence (t.c., that of 
Mr. Squire) in favour of the above-men- 
tioned dates. But that statement renders 
the rest of the article confusing, for we 
read further on that a “ boyish resem- 
blance to facsimiles of Purcell’s after- 
Writings,” which an expert saw in the 
Macbeth’ music in Purcell’s autograph, 





is “what might have been expected 
under the circumstances detailed above,” 
those circumstances being that Purcell 
made a transcript of Locke’s ‘ Macbeth ’ 
music as a model for the ‘ Dido and Aineas’ 
which he was called upon to write. 
William Chappell, who was responsible for 
this first ‘Macbeth’ article, regarded 
1680 as the date of ‘ Dido and Afneas,’ 
as authorities did until Mr. Squire’s 
article appeared. 

The articles on famous singers will be 
read with interest, but we think that in 
such a work as this many details might 
have been told in fewer words, or in some 
instances omitted. Under ‘ The Messiah ’ 
we read that at the performance of the 
oratorio at the Birmingham Festival of 
1885 “both his [Robert Franz’s] and 
Mozart’s additions were used.” Many of 
Mozart’s additions were retained by Franz, 
but not all; it would have been much 
clearer merely to say that the Robert 
Franz version was used. In connexion 
with oratorios we note that Mancinelli’s 
‘St. Agnes,’ produced at the last Norwich 
Festival, is described as an oratorio; 
the composer, however, gave to it the 
humbler title of cantata. 

In many dictionaries Marschner’s ‘ Hans 
Heiling’ is said to have been produced 
at Hanover, May 24th, 1833, and so it is 
stated under ‘Hans Heiling’ (vol. ii.), 
and again under ‘ Marschner’ in the present 
volume. Dr. Riemann’s latest edition 
(sixth) of his ‘ Musik-Lexicon’ is often 
quoted here, yet no notice has been taken 
of a correction of an error in previous 
editions of that authority. ‘Hans Heil- 
ing’ was produced not at Hanover, 
but at Berlin. It is strange that this oft- 
repeated mistake should have occurred 
with regard to so important a work. It 
may be added that the production is 
correctly given under the heading ‘ Berlin ’ 
in the ‘ Foreign Musical Report’ of The 
Harmonicon for 1833 (p. 203), also in the 
‘ Allg. Deutsche Biographie.’ 

Under Meyerbeer mention is made of 
“‘ Berlioz’s posthumous volume, ‘ Les 
Musiciens.’” ‘This reference is evidently 
to a volume recently published, entitled 
‘Les Musiciens et la Musique,’ with an 
introduction by André Hallays. Berlioz 
intended to collect some of his articles 
in a volume bearing that title, but did 
not carry out his idea. The selection of 
articles from the Journal des Débats was 
made by M. Hallays. 

Under ‘ Professor’ we read, in regard 
to Dublin, that 


**the Professor (now Dr. Ebenezer Prout) 
is resident at the University, and delivers 
courses of lectures, and imparts practical 
instruction by training the University 
Choral Society, and conducting the orchestral 
concerts,” 


statements which will no doubt be news 
to our former learned critic. 

The critical lives of Handel, Haydn, 
and Beethoven were unfortunately left 
unfinished by their respective authors— 
Chrysander, C. F. Pohl, and A. W. Thayer ; 
and the writers who have undertaken to 
continue them have not yet completed 
their task. The Pohl biography, we are 





told, “‘ has long been in process of com- 
pletion by Herr Mandyczewski,” who, by 
the way, is not among the M’s. On 
April 28th Pohl will have been dead 
twenty years, but as yet nothing has 
appeared ! 

In pointing out misstatements we 
hope to contribute towards the Errata 
which may be published in the next 
volume. In so comprehensive a work, 
in which the editor has to rely largely on 
information supplied to him, mistakes 
are unavoidable. Mr. Maitland, by the 
way, ought to have entered his own name 
among the M’s, for he has written books, 
and edited various musical works. 








Musical Gossip. 


Ar the first meeting of the Committee of 
the August Manns Memorial Fund the 
proposal to establish a scholarship for con- 
ductors was considered too ambitious. It 
was suggested that a suitable and redlly 
beneficent act would be the creation of a 
fund (to be called the Manns Benevolent 
Fund) to assist talented, but necessitous 
students in any branch of music to complete 
their studies. Any musicians desirous of 
joining the general committee of the 
Memorial Fund are requested to send their 
names to Mr. F. Corder, 309, Oxford Street, 
without delay, in order that an early list of 
subscribers may be published. 


A CONCERT will be given at Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday evening by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra in honour of the Premiers 
attending the Colonial Conference. Herr 
Arthur Nikisch has been engaged as con- 
ductor. The programme will include the 
‘Choral’ Symphony (in which the Sheffield 
Choir will take part), Dr. Charles Harriss’s 
‘Coronation Mass Edward VII.,’ and Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘ Britannia ’ Overture. 


Tue LonpoN SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA an- 
nounce five concerts at Queen’s Hall on the 
following dates: April 13th and 27th, and 
May 6th, 13th, and 23rd. The first two will 
be under the direction of Herr Nikisch, the 
third and fourth under M. Safonoff, and the 
fifth under M. Arbos. 


A PaPer will be read by Mr. Vincent J. 
Cooper at a meeting of the Cremona Society 
to be held at the Argyll Gallery, Oxford 
Street, on Monday next. His subject will 
be ‘ The Common Sense of Old Violins.’ 


Mr. JosHva Watson, himself a distin - 
guished pupil of Herr Sevcik, has succeeded 
in establishing a flourishing ‘* Sevcik school ” 
of violin-playing in Dublin. At the concert 
in the Antient Concert Rooms last week an 
excellent performance was given of Bach’s 
‘ Brandenburg ’ Concerto and Mendelssohn’s 
Octet in E flat. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. : 

Tves. Mr. Theo. Stevenson's Pianeforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Zichlin’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Beehstein Hall. 

Wrp. Miss M. Corneille’s Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Tuvrs. Miss Dadine Sutherland's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
~  Friulein Gerhardt and Herr Nikisch’s Vocal and Pianoforte 

Recital, 3.15, Bechstein . 

- Mion Iona Robertson and Spenee’s Coneert, 8.30, Bechstein 


Fri. Miss Alice Retey's Song Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. a 
— Victor Maurel’s Operatic Orehestrai Ceucert, 80, Queen's 


E 4 
Sar. Joaehim Quartet, 3, Beohsteia Hall. 
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THE WEEK. 


HayMarRKET. —The Palace of Puck: a 
Fantastic Comedy in Three Acts. By 
William J. Locke. 


In this play, as in his ‘ Morals of Marcus,’ 
Mr. Locke shows his possession of a vein 
of original, but not very dramatic fantasy. 
The piece, which is a sort of moderniza- 
tion of the Shakspearean story of Puck, 
is a satire upon the commonplace and 
respectable in modern English life, here, 
as in Shakspeare, the motto of the goblin 
being 
And those things do best please me 
That befall preposterously. 

Scarcely light enough to be wholly success- 
ful is the piece, which in its efforts at 
moral regeneration suggests a study in 
Rabelais rather thanaplay. Play, indeed, 
there is but little. Though the accident of 
a broken-down motor-car brings three or 
four commonplace English people into 
residence in a French chateau, known, 
from the character of its owner, as ‘“‘ The 
Palace of Puck,” and though it subjects 
them to some comic and unfamiliar 
experiences, it leaves them in the end 
much where it found them, for they have 
certainly acquired no lesson of lasting 
value. 

The whole is constructed with ingenuity, 
and is brightly told; but we never feel 
ourselves in the atmosphere of veritable 
fairyland, whilst we are still further 
removed from anything approaching to 
reality. Amongst the participants in 
the strange vision we contemplate the 
place of honour belongs to Mr. Esmond 
as Puck, the realistic talents of Miss Marion 
Terry and Mr. Frederick Kerr being 
scarcely called into play. When the 
known capacity of the artists engaged is 
considered, the interpretation can scarcely 
be regarded as thoroughly successful. It 
was received with courtesy rather than 
enthusiasm. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


By arrangement with Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, Mr. Charles Hawtrey has been 
secured for the hero of ‘ The Senior Partner,’ 
a new comedy by Mr. Louis N. Parker, 
which will follow at the Vaudeville ‘The 
Belle of Mayfair.’ The heroine of the piece 
thus named—the action of which takes 
place in Boston, Massachusetts, in the 
period of civil war—is to be played by Miss 
Billie Burke. 

Miss ADRIENNE AUGARDE has. been 
engaged by Mr. Lewis Waller for his forth- 
coming revival of ‘ Lady Clancarty.’ 


For the Sothern-Marlowe combination 
several English actresses are engaged at the 
Waldorf. Among them are Miss Kate 
Phillips, who will play Maria in ‘ Twelfth 
Night’; Mrs. E. H. Brooke, who will 
appear as the Nurse in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ ; 
and Miss Gladys Baird, who will interpret 
several leading ingénue réles. 

‘Mrs. Wiccs OF THE CABBAGE PatTcH’ 
will be produced with the original American 
cast, including Mrs. Madge Carr Cook, during 
the present month at Terry’s Theatre. 
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PANY paid their first visit to Dublin on Satur- 
day last, when performances of ‘ The Pagan,’ 
a sixth-century comedy by Mr. Lewis Purcell, 
and ‘ The Turn of the Road,’ an Ulster folk- 
play by Mr. Rutherford Mayne, were given 
at the Abbey Theatre. Both plays were 
well staged and acted, and created a most 
favourable impression on the Dublin public. 


Last week in Dublin Miss Alice Milligan’s 
‘ Last Feast of the Fianna’ was revived by 
the *“‘ Theatre of Ireland” in the Rotunda, 
along with a new play by Mr. Patrick Colum, 
‘The Fiddler’s House.’ The latter piece, 
while not wholly without promise, shows an 
almost complete lack of constructive power. 
Mr. Colum has much to learn before he can 
hope to become a dramatist. 


M. Joserx ScHIFFER, otherwise M. Torin, 
one of the most popular Parisian actors, 
has died. Born at Chaélon-sur-Saéne on 
August 9th, 1859, he made his début as 
an amateur in Lyons, and played in Paris 
at the Gymnase and the Vaudeville. At the 
Nouveautés he made a great success in 
‘La Dame de chez Maxim.’ Of this house 
he became a mainstay. He was one of the 
most brilliant actors of the day. 


‘ FLORISE,’ a comedy in four acts in verse, 
by Théodore de Banville, produced at the 
Odéon, though unacted until now, was 
written in 1870. It deals with the adven- 
tures of a company of strolling players 
presided over by Alexandre Hardy, the early 
French dramatist and poet. 
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NOW COMPLETE IN EIGHT YOLUMES, 
42s. net each. (Complete Sets only supplied.) 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF ARTS. 


A Complete Dictionary of Contributors and 
their Work from its Foundation 
in 1769 to 1904. 


By ALGERNON GRAVES, F.S.A. 


‘Mr. Graves has accomplished a task for which we 
cannot be too grateful, and his work will at once take high 
rank in —_ reference library, public and private. We 
are glad to be able to commend this great undertaking, 
which will become more and more useful to every well- 
equipped library as time goes on.....The more frequently 
one refers to his volumes the more valuable do they seem, 

Athenaeum. 

‘*An indispensable work of reference, useful alike to 
owners of pictures and to students of British painting, 
sculpture, and architecture.” —Times. 

“This dictionary of exhibitors and their work, from the 
foundation of the Academy to the present day, is one of 
those works of reference without which it is hard to realize 
that we have ever endured.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

““Mr. Algernon Graves has once more placed all students 
of the English school of painting, both present and futare, 
under a heavy obligation, by adding one more to the 
invaluable works of reference with which his name is 
associated.” —Burlington Magazine. 


*.* Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 
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BRYAN’S DICTIONARY 


OF 


PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
UNDER THE SUPHRVISION OF 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF SPECIALISTS. 


With 500 Illustrations, including 40 
Photogravure Plates. 


The present Edition contains upwards of 1,400 
new Biographies, and nearly 6,000 Corrections 
have been made in Articles which have been allowed 
to stand. In addition to this, 250 Lives have been 
partly rewritten. 

“The text bears evidence of careful revision on every 
page; and the value of the book to the general reader is 
very greatly increased by a fine series of reproductions after 
masterpieces in all countries. In short, Dr. Williamson 
has done his work with intelligence and thoroughness. 
Certainly no one interested in the Fine Arts can afford 
to be without this comprehensive and indispensable 
dictionary.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“The work in its present form will prove indispensable to 
art students.”—Guardian. 

‘The five volumes will no doubt take rank amongst the 
standard publications of the twentieth century.”—Studio. 


Prospectus on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., PUBLISHERS. 





NATURE STUDY. 





PHYSICS. | 





BIRD-LIFE: Open Air Studies in. By 


CHARLES DIXON. Beautifully illustrated, with 
Frentispiece in Colours, and numerous spec: jally drawn 
Plates by CHARLES WHYMPER. 7s. 6d. 


“Enriched with excellent illustrations....A welcome 
addition to all libraries.”— Westminster Review. 


BOTANY: Open Air Studies in. By 
R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A. M.R.I.A. In handsome 
cloth. With Drawings from Nature by ROSAMOND 
PRAEGER, and Photographs by R. WELCH. 7s. 6d.; 
or Gilt for Presentation, 8s. 6d. 


“One of the most accurate, as well as the most interesting, 
pooks of the kind.” —Athenewn. 


GEOLOGY: Open Air Studies in. By 
GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S. M.R.LA. With 

12 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. 8%. 6d. 
“A charming book, beautifully illustrated.”—Athenawm, 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY: Aids in. (With 


a Section on rere me. By Prof. GRENVILLE 
COLE, M.R.LA. F.G.S. FIFTH EDITION, Revised. 
1038. 6d. 

“ Aids innumerable and invaluable.” —Athenauin. 


THE FLOWERING PLANT. As Illustrating 


the First Principles of Botany. By J. R. AINSWORTH 
DAVIS, M.A. F.Z.S. TH RD EDITION, Revised. 
38. 6d. 


“It would be hard to find a text-book which would better 
guide the student.” —Journal of Botany. 


HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK. By 


ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. 
28, 6d. 
“Simple, yet scientifically accurate.”—Natural Science, 


Studies from the Plant World. 
tion to Botany. 
Illustrated. 28. 6d. 


A Popular Introduc- 








Fully illustrated, | 


By ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. SOLD SEPARATELY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D. F.R.S 
‘Professor of Physics, Birmingham University, 
AND 
J. THOMSON, M.A. F.R.S 


" be 
Professor of Experimental Physics in Cambridge University. 


VOL. I. FOURTH EDITION, Revised, 10s. 6d. 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 
“We regard this book as quite indispensable, not merely 


to teachers, but to _ of every grade above the 
lowest.” — University Correspondent. 


VOL. II. FOURTH EDITION, Revised, 8s. 6d. 


SOUND. 
‘*May be recommended to any one desirous of possessing 
an easy up-to-date standard treatise on acoustics.” 
Literature. 
Revised, 15s. 


VOL. III. SECOND EDITION, 


HEAT. 

‘*Well up to date, and extremely clear and exact through- 
out....As clear as it would be possible to make such a 
text- book.” —Nature. 

VOLS. IV. and V., on LIGHT and MAGNETISM 
AND ELECTRICITY, are in active preparation, and 
will be issued in due course. 


THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH. 
By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D. F.R.S. 12s. 6d. 


“Cannot fail to be of great and general interest.” 
Atheneum. 


H . ° 
THE MAKING OF A DAISY: and Other | * 4= opel AA tay tomer yy 


Researches on the Past and Present History of. By 
Dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON,. Crown &vo, cloth, 
28. 6d. 


‘Should prove of interest.”—Nature. 





CLASSICS. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 
By Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. SIXTH EDI- 
TION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


By Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. Part IL, ROMAN 
THOUGHT. 6s. Part IL, ROMAN STYLE. 58 Or 
in 1 vol., 108. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By Prof. WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., and Prof. R. 
LANCIANI, D.C.L. SEVENTEENTH EDITION. 
In large crown 8vo, 108. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. By Profs. RAMSAY and LAN- 
CIANL NINTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. By 
Prof. RAMSAY. Illustrated by copious Examples and 
Critical Remarks. SEVENTH E oir ION. 58. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF LATIN 


PROSODY. By Prof. RAMSAY. Adapted for 
Junior Classes, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
By PERCY GARDNER, M.A. Litt.D., and F. B. 
JEVONS, M.A. Litt.D. SECOND EDITION. 16s. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
By FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A. Litt.D. THIRD 
EDITION. 83. 6d. 


THE MAKERS OF HELLAS: a Critical 
Enquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Ancient 
Greece. By E. E. G. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Conclusion by FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M. A. Litt.D. 
108. 6d. net. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE 


ARYAN PEOPLES. By Prof. 0. SCHRADER, of 
Jena, Translated by F. B. JEVON®S, M.A. Litt.D. 21s. 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: 
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TION, Revised, Enlarged. 6s. net. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
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THIRD EDI 


ING. By J. GROSSMANN, Ph.D. F.LC. With a 
Preface by Sir WM. RAMSAY, K.C.B. F.R.S. With 
nearly 50 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE THRESHOLD OF SCIENCE: Over 


400 Simple and Amusing Experiments in Chemistry and 
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SECOND EDITION. Fully illustrated. 6s. Also 
—— EDITION. Gilt and gilt edges, 
78. 6d. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS: Outlines 
of. By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C. F.C.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS: Outlines 
of. By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC. F.CS. 
FOURTH EDITION. 3s. 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY: a Text- 


Book of. By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC 
F.C.8. FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY MANUALS 
BY PROF. A. JAMIESON, 
M.Inst.C.E. M.LLE.E. F.R.S.E. 


STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE. 
reg ENTH EDITION, Revised. Profusely illustrated. 


38. 
Pel MECHANICS. Seventh Epitioyx, 
Revised. Very fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
SEVENTH EDITION, Revised. Lllustrated. 3s. 6d. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF MANUFACTUR- 


ING PROCESSES. By BERTRAM BLOUNT and 
.G. BLOXAM. SECOND EDITION, Revised. 16s. 
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F.LC. F.C.S. Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S 
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PAINTERS’ LABORATORY GUIDE. 
By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S. Illustrated. 5s. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


By CARL OTTO WEBER, Ph.D. SECOND EDITION. 
16s. net. 


FIFTH EDITION, Thorougiily Revised, Re- 
218. net. 


A Practical | 


STEAM AND STEAM ENGINES, 


INCLUDING TURBINES AND BOILERS. 
By ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., &. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION, with all the Inst.C.E. 
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Enlarged. 10s. 6d. 


THE THEORY OF THE STEAM 


TURBINE. A Treatise on the Principles of Con- 
struction of the Steam Turbine, with Historical Notes 
on its Development. By ALEXANDERJUDE. With 
252 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 
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Treatise. BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 
FOURTH E ITION, Revised, Rewritten, profusely 
illustrated. 25s. net. 
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Very fully illustrated. [At press. 
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Practical Text-Book. By CHAS. HURST. FOURTH 


EDITION, Revised and greatly Eularged. Fully 
illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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fully illustrated. ss. 6d. net. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
CAMBRIDGE. Mr. HEINEMANN begs to annownce that on FRIDAY, April 12, he will publish 


PETRONII CENA 
TRIMALCHIONIS. 


Edited, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, and 
Translated by W. D. LOWE, M.A., 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, Junior Censor, 
University College, Durham. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Lowe has performed a grateful task, and he has 

rformed it well ; his notes are learned and full without 

ing forbidding, and his translation is excellent both in 
faithfulness and style.”— Manchester Courier. 

“We have here a sound, up-to-date text based on 
Buecheler, some excellent elucidatory notes, and a free 
but faithful English version which will be of great value 
and interest to any who may wish to wander down this 
curious byway of Latin literature.”—Saturday Review. 

“We hope that Mr. Lowe's very capable editing will 
increase the readers of a most enlivening record, which is 
almost a little guide to Roman antiquities.” 

Notes and Queries. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, with 2 Photogravure Plates, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE RISEN MASTER. 
A Sequel to ‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ 


By HENRY LATHAM, M.A., 
Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


PASTOR PASTORUM ; 


Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by Our Lord. 
FOURTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


Crown 4to, cloth, 12s. net. 


THE PSALMS 
IN THREE COLLECTIONS. 


Translated, with Notes, by E. G. KING, D.D. 
Also in Three Parts, sewed. 
FIRST COLLECTION, PSALMS L-XLL, 6s. 
SECOND COLLECTION, PSALMS XLIL-LXXXIX., 5s. 
THIRD COLLECTION, PSALMS XC.-CL., 5s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY 
OF THE THREE ADDITIONS 
TO DANIEL. 


THE SONG OF THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN. 
THE HISTORY OF SUSANNA, 
THE HISTORY OF BEL AND THE DRAGON. 


By W. H. DAUBNEY, B.D., Jeremie Prizeman, 1873. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 

“Interesting both upon its own merits and from the 
relative freshness of its subject-matter, the book should be 
read with interest and profit by all general students of the 
Bible.” —Scotsman. 

“*Dr. Daubney has acquitted himself in this volume with 
literary ability and erudition, and deserves the thanks of 
all readers int d in the int ing and important 
books of Old Testament Apocrypha.”— Dundee Courter. 

“So far as the three additions to Daniel are concerned, 
it must be admitted that Mr. Daubney has brought a 
wealth of authority and no little native acumen to bear 
witness to their utility, and we trust that his arguments 
will receive the attention they =e deserve.” 

Publisher and Bookseller. 

“We think that his work deserves very great praise for 
its thoroughness and its judicial weighing of facts.” — Record. 

‘*Mr. Daubney has done his part well, and we thank him 
for having gathered together so much new material for 
consideration, and for having so ably championed what is 
usually regarded as a ‘losing cause.’”—Deutero-Canonica. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


By D. R. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

“Mr. Fotheringham's book on ‘The Chronology of the 
Old Testament’ should prove most useful to Biblical 
students.”— Publisher and Bookeller. 

“* It is eminently practical, and should be in the hands of 
all Bible students and teachers who desire to possess a clear 
and fresh statement of a question which has been beset 
with difficulties,” —Kzaminer. 

“The author has studied the subject for many years, and 
has arrived at his results only after careful investigation. 
We believe the work will tend to a clearer view of the 
historical sequence of the Bible.”— Aberdeen Free Pre+s. 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





the translation of an important historical worl, which has met with a very 
favourable reception from students and schlars on the Continent. 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME 


By GUGLIEMO FERRERO. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 17s. net. 
Vol. I. Vol. II. 


IMPERIALISM and the REPUBLIC. JULIUS CHSAR. 


*.* A history of the age of Cesar from the death of Sulla to the Ides of March, covering the 
critical years in which Roman Imperialism definitely asserted its sway over the civilised world, when, 
by the conversion of the Mediterranean into an Italian lake, Italy entered upon her historic task as 
intermediary between the Hellenised East and barbarous Europe. 





Mr. HEINEMANN publishes TO-DAY Volume IX. price 4s., of the New Edition of 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


ROSMERSHOLM: THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


Prospectuses on application. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


JUST READY. COLONIAL CONFERENCE. JUST READY. 
THE RT. HON. RICHARD JOHN SEDDON 


(Late Premier of New Zealand). 
The Authorized Life and Work. By JAMES DRUMMOND. 
Introduction by Sir JOSEPH WARD. 





Containing 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 392 pp., 15s. net. 


London: SIEGLE, HILL & CO. 2, Langham Place, W. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. } 
RIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES AND 
MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. With an Appendix on the 
Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 
Associate of King's College, London. 
“That praiseworthy little book.”—Guxardian, August 2, 1906. 


Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE 
de Founded 1797. 

HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 
CHIEF 50, Fleet Street, E.C. 
LONDON OFFICES | 71, 72, King William Street, E.C. 
tS es £19,920,000 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liaiten, 15, Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, price Fourpence, 
NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: the 
B Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, Arranged 
under their Probable Respective Dates. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


F.RAS. cee ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrep, 15, Paternoster Row. | EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
IBLE CHRONOLOGY : the Principal Events | INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their Probable | 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the named, and a RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


he Places 1 
Supplement on English Versions. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. P.R.A.S. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1.000,000. Claims paid £5,000,000. 
ee i ceneenieenel 


Applications for Agencies invited. 





“This compendious and useful little work.” 
Lond ardian, March 14, 1906. 
ondon : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lisirep, 15, Paternoster Row. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A, VIAN, Secretary. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS, NOVEMBER 20, 1907. 


All With Profit Assurances poner end effected, and then ip 
force, will participate. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series or 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign 
of David to the Present Time. Third Edition. By W. T. LYNN, | 


a See ciliate Nat I[ONAL PROVIDENT 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lixite, 15, Paternoster Row. | & 
IRSTiIiTtTvurTrioewr 


(TEACHERS SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. | ron 
Price Six; et. 


pence each n | MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Established 1835. 


1, BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES AND | 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. The Pirst Part contains short | 
Write for Leaflet on 


Expositions of the Parables, arranged according to Date; inthe | 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 





Second, the Miracles are treated under the heads of the ons | 


in which they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 

2, EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
= one useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 

eripture. 


Published by STONEMAN, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
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Ww. D. HOWELLS’ 
NOVELS. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. 

DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 
ANNIE KILBURN. 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 


2 vols. 128, 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
MODERN ITALIAN POETS. | vol. 7s. 6d. 
IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


1 vol. 68. 


THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD. 


1 vol. 63. 
APRIL HOPES. | vol. 6s. 
THE MINISTER’S CHARGE; or, the 


Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker. 1 vol. 6s. 
MERCY. 
THE WORLD OF CHANCE. | vol. 6s. 

A TRAVELLER FROM ALTRURIA. 1 vol. 
6s. 


2 vols. 12s. 
2 vols. 12s. 
1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
1 vol. 6s. 


1 vol. 6a. 


1 vol. 6s. 


1 vol. 68. 


IN “AMERICAN: 'AUTHOR” 
SERIES. 
Price 1s. a vol. paper ; or 2s. a vol. cloth, gilt top. 
AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY. 
IDYLS IN DRAB. 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 


2 vols. 
OUT OF THE QUESTION. 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


2 vols. 
A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vols. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 
INDIAN SUMMER. , 2 vols. 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


2 vols. 


FARCES.—8 vols. 1s. cach. 

THE MOUSE-TRAP. 

EVENING DRESS. 

THE GARROTTERS. 

FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 

A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 

THE ALBANY DEPOT. 

A LIKELY STORY. 

fiction.” -doadeniy ane of the best living writers of American 
Dickees and Thackerny hate dns for tat cea erent 
are studies of American life, realistic and faithful to an 


extraordinary degree....These books are absolute photo- 
graphs of social life.” —Literary World. . 


- Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Lrp. 





MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CRABBE AND HIS TIMES. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


—@—— 





| NEW BOOK BY MR. G. M. TREVELYAN. 


By RENE HUCHON, Lecturer in English Litera- | 
ture at the Faculty of Letters of the University of | 


Nancy. Translated by FREDERICK CLARKE. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

‘“*M. Huchon has given us a book which is as readable as 
it is exact, and the excellence of his work has been 
preserved by the translator. It cannot but increase the 
interest taken not only in Crabbe the versitier, or Crabbe 
the realist, but in Crabbe the Suffolk parson, in the stress 


and struggle of his early life, in the more placid sorrows of | 


his later life. 
his personality which we English folk should grudge to a 
Frenchman. At the same time, as we thank him for show- 
ing us how our native talent should be honoured, a full 
bibliography and an adequate index increase the value of 
the work as a book of reference.”—Daily Graphic. 


It is a monument to Crabbe’s work and to | 


THE STORY OF PORT ROYAL | 


By Mrs. ROMANES, Author of ‘The Life and 
Letters of George John Romanes,’ & With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 15a. net. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN INDIA 


By A. YUSUF-ALI, M.A. LL.M.Cantab. 
M.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law, of His Majesty's 
Indian Civil Service. With Illustrations, including 
Drawings by Native Artists. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
‘“*Mr. Murray may be congratulated on the publication, in 
a handsome illustrated volume, of an interesting work. 
The author shows wide reading and much power of descrip- 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. By GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of ‘ England in the Age of Wycliffe,’ &c. 
With 7 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. 
net. (On Monday. 
This book is a history of the great political and’ 

military events in 1849 which caused the final breach 

between the Papacy and Italian national aspira- 
tions, and made Garibaldi the national hero of Italy. 

It contains a full military history of the siege of 

Rome by the French, and of Garibaldvs retreat, and 

centres entirely round his figure. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT, 1775. 


From an Official and Contemporary Manuscript. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by 

WILLIAM IIUNT, M.A. D.Litt. President of the 

Royal Historical Society. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This volume throws light on a critical period 
in Irish Parliamentary history, and is full of 
interesting and amusing notices of contemporary 
Trish politicians. 

‘*Dr. Hunt's introduction deals fully with the history of 
the time and the significance of the document.”—Times. 

‘Dr. Hunt has unearthed a remarkable document, giving 
evidence of the extraordinary state of political corruption 


77 


| that existed in the Lrish Parliament in 1775.”—Sooteman, 


tion, some pathos, and also some sense of humour. The | 


work is very different from the ordinary British work on 
India, and equally different, though in another way, from 
the Congress works, as well as from the French works upon 
our Eastern Empire. The general reader will be delighted 
with the friendly explanation of the nominal inferiority of 
girls to boys in the Indian social system.”—-Atheneuim. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 


TRACER OF LOST PERSONS. 


6a. 


“Mr. Chambers has hit upon a distinctly clever motive 
in this delightful series of short stories.”—Standard. 


J. 8. FLETCHER’S NEW NOVEL. 


DANIEL QUAYNE. 


63. 


“The author of ‘The Threshing Floor’ has given us a 
really remarkable successor....The story has a fresh and an 
earnest note of its own, and it grapples manfully with some 
peculiarly profound and neglected problems in human 
passion and declension.” —Standard. 


MISS PHYLLIS BOTTOME’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE IMPERFECT GIFT. 


bs. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
APRIL. 23. 6d. 

NEW YORK: THE CITY OF THE YELLOW DEVII. 
Maxim Gorki. (Translated from the Russian by J. 
Mackenzie). 

THE PLYMOUTH BUCCANEERS. W. Clark Russell. 

THE CONTROL OF THE PUBLIC PURSE. Michael 
Macdonagh. 

THE RUSKIN COPYRIGHT. George A. B. Dewar. 

LORD MILNER IN SOUTH AFRICA. “J.” 

IRELAND AT WESTMINSTER. R. Barry O’Brien. 

GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY—THE GREAT DUKE. G.s. 
Street. 

A PLEA FOR A GREATER PROPORTION OF GOLD 
TO PAPER. Marcus R. P. Dorman. 

THE COLONIAL PREMIERS. E. B. Osborn. 

GALILEO IN THE VAL D’ARNO. Janet Ross. 

COSMOPOLITANISM AND HUMOUR. Basil Tozer. 

THE LEISURELY AMERICA. Herbert W. Horwill. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION TO THE U.S.A. Monsignor the | 


Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





THE WORLD MACHINE: the First 
Phase, the Cosmic Mechanism. By CARL SNYDER, 
Author of ‘ New Conceptions in Science,’ &c. 8vo, 9s. 
net. 

*,* An historical survey of the growth of our 
knowledge of the world in which we live, from its 
crudest beginnings to the newest ideas and discoveries 
of the present day. 

“If we might venture to prophesy we should say that 
Mr. Snyder, who is only at the beginning of his career, is 
destined to become the leading materialistic thinker of the- 
earlier part of this century.”—Morning Post. 


JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA. 


By YOSABURO TAKEKOSHI, Member of the 
Japanese Diet. With Preface by Baron SHIMPEL 
GOTO, Chief of the Civil Administration. Translated 
by GEORGE BRAITHWAITE, Tokyo. With Map 
and 38 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘*A remarkable and not demonstrably partial testimony 


to the efficiency of Japan as a colonising country..... The 
book, it should be added, has many valuable illustrations,” 
Scoteman. 


Phin ew just the kind of information that is wanted. 
It has almost the value of the Blue-book.”—Spectator. 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL PREFER- 
ENCE, WITH STATISTICAL TABLES. By Sir 
ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE. M.A. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

This is a book for the Imperial Colonial Con- 
ference. It is a bold and uncompromising reply to 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Lloyd-George, and those 
politicians who believe that India has nothing to gain 


JSrom Imperial Preference, and that she is opposed 


to any plan of Imperial Commercial Federation. 

‘‘ Whatever opinion the reader may hold on the question 
of preferential trade, it must at least be conceded that Sir 
— Lethbridge has put forward his views in a forcible 
and comprehensive manner which commands respectful 
consideration.” —Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING IN 


CEYLON. By HARRY STOREY. With Contributions 

by THOS. FARR, Lieut.-Colonel E. GORDON 

REEVES, F. L. REEVES, M. L. WILKINS, J. J. 

ROBINSON, E. L. BOYD MOSS, NORTH C. DAVID- 

SON, H. R. SPENCE, S. PAYNE-GALLWEY, and 

R. A. G. FESTING. With 69 Illustrations from 
Photographs and 1 Map. 8vo, 15s. net. 

‘*Mr. Harry Storey reveals many possibilities which will 
set the shooting-man longing.”—Bystander. 


NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


| HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 


SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. By FREDERIC 
W. H. MYERS. Edited and Abridged by his Son, 
LEOPOLD HAMILTON MYERS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“What we said four years ago in praise of the late- 


| Frederic Myers’s ‘Human Personality’ applies in almost 
| equal degree to the abridgment which Messrs. Longmans 
| now publish at half a guinea net, a quarter the price of the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


original issue. For the purpose of this more . popular 
re-issue, the author's son has gone over the work carefully 
vnd with sympathy. Mr. Myers has done a further service, 
for he has added a useful glossary. Again we cannot but 
say that the result is very welcome.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London. 
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PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 1415 (?) Being a Reproduction to about seven-eighths 
* -1492 the original dimensions (colour surface) of the 10s. 6d, 
aga ? . T 2ra Panel now in the Museo Poldi Pezzoli 
PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN LADY. — a ee ee net. 
The above Plate is No. V. in the “ Medici Series of Colowred Reproductions after the Old Masters”—the first Plate in the Series for 1907. 
The full Prospectus of tie Series, to be had on application, gives details of Subscriptions to the Series and all pertinent details ve the 
aim and scope of the Medici Series, as to which one of the first critics of Italian Art has written to the Publishers that “TNESE PLATES Giyg 
A REAL NOTION OF THE ORIGINALS, WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN DONE BEFORE.” T'he Medici Plates are reproduced PHOTOGRAPHICALLY, are printed 
0m CHALKLESS papers, aud have no “ screen.” 


THE KINGS CLASSICS. 


Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, General Editor. Each Volume edited by a competent Scholar. The King’s Classics wim at presenting to the larger 
public of letters notable works of literature not hitherto available in cheap form or in modern English. The volumes contain a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, Notes, Introduction, and Index. Modern Classics, especially such as have not yet been adequately or at all annotated, are 
not excluded from the series. 

Size 6 by 4} in., gilt tops, laid paper, half-bound, boards, 1s. 6d. net ; quarter-vellum, cloth sides, 2s. 6d. net. 

Special three-quarter vellum, Oxford sides, shaded End-Papers and silk Marker, 5s. net. 
Among the New Issues to commence as from April, 1907, will be :— 

WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG. Collected and translated by J. A. Symonps. 

ROYAL POETS OF ENGLAND. Edited by W. Barney Kenriina. 

SIR T. MORE’S UTOPIA. Edited by Roserr STEELE. 

CHAUCER’S LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. In Modern English. By Prof. W. W. Skxar, Litt. D. 

PETTIE’S PETITE PALACE OF PETTIE HIS PLEASURE. 2 vols. Edited by Prof. I. Gonuancz. 

SIR W. TEMPLE’S ESSAY ON GARDENS. With other Essays. Edited by A. F. Smevexrine. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. General Eaitor Prof. I. Gollancz. 


A full Prospectus of THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, including a complete OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE ; Works in elucidation of, and 
‘bearing upon, Shakespeare’s Work and Age; THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN, &c., is in preparation. Chatto & Windus now announce: 


THE SHA KESPEA RE Being a Series of Repriats, competently Edited, embodying the direct Sources and Originals used by 
Shakespeare in his Plays. Ina general sormat as the “ King’s Classics,” but 64 by 5} inches. Boards 
CL A SS/C S. 2s, 6d. net ; full leather, 4s. net ; special three-quarter velium, Oxford Side Papers, 6s. net. 
Also 520 Special Sets (500 for sale) as a Library Edition, 74 by 5} inches, half-parchment boards, sold in sets only, per vol. 5s. net. 
(The Set will not exceed 20, nor include less than 12, volumes. ) 
(1) LODGE’S ROSALYNDE. The Original of ‘ As You Like It.” W. W. Gree, M.A., Editor. [May. 
(2) GREENE’S DORASTUS AND FAWNIA. § The Original of ‘The Winter's Tale.’ P. G. Tuomas, M.A., Editor. [June. 


SWITZERLAND _ writtenny crarence Rook. V E N I C EB te cea 
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and MAY STURGE-HENDERSON. 


AND ITS PEO PLE. Painted by EFFIE JARDINE. With 30 Plates in Colours ag BRGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 




















WITH 80 PLATES (56 in Colours). 20s. net. s. 6d. net. 
105 Large-Paper Copies are also for sale, bound whole parchment. 42s, net. 300 Large-Paper Copies, parchment binding. 
“Tt is worthy of its sudject, ani that is its sufficient eulogy.”— 21s. net. 
ScotsMAN. ‘ The literary pian of this handsome volume is an excellent *.* By permission of the onner, the Hon, John Collier, a reproduction in 
.one."—Datty Curonicir. “ This is @ good book to look at and to read,” coleured collotype, in exact facsimile as to size and colour, wili also be published 
—Sprrecrator. ‘“ Afrs Jardine’s fifty-six coloured plates alone would con- of Mr. Barratts draving THE BRONZE HORSES OF SAN MARCO. 
stitute a treasure.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. Colour surface 22% by 14 inches. 68. net. 
MOLIERE: a Biography. JULIE DE LESPINASSE. 
. "ETR y : — aris : rized English Translation from the French of the MARQUIS DE SEGUR, Académi 
By H. C. CHATFIELD TAYLOR. Introduction by T. F. CRANE, Professor of Authorized English Trans! ; sated , S DE SEGUR, Académie 
Romance Languages, Cornell. Index, Bibliography, and 10 Llustrations specially mika a a 
drawn by JOB. Royal 8vo, barioam, gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. “A book of remarkable interest..—Srraxer. ‘ The value and 
“Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor......is to be congratulated upon a interest of the work are beyond all question.”—MorninG Post. “ One 
thoroughly workmantike and eminently readable presentation of of the most enthralling and touching books published of late years.”’— 
Moliére...... engagin ly interesting.” —DAILy TELEGRAPH. SPECTATOR. , 





FUTURE LIFE, IN THE LIGHT OF ANCIENT WISDOM AND MODERN SCIENCE. By Louis Exsé. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 








THE SPANISH NECKLACE. By B. M. CROKER. 5 ISRAEL RANK. By ROY HORNIMAN. 
@s. Gd. net. ‘A novel of stirring interest, both romantic and instructive.”—Werld. 2s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Will be read to the end with eager attention.”—Speaker. 
AN OBLIGING HUSBAND. By FRANK BARRET?, | MONSIEUR DE PARIS. ; 3y MARY C. ROWSELL 
@s. Gd. net. “A cheery, winning story, narrated with skill and in good literary | 28. Gd. net. ‘A spirited tale of Paris under Louis XVI.”—Times. 
style.”—Téimes. : ee. A FREE SOLITUDE. By ALICE PERRIN. 

THE GHOST. : ‘ ; By ARNOLD BENNETT. | 2, 64. net. “A good story, true to nature and admirably descriptive.” 
2s. 6d. net. “An nnusually ingenious and enjoyable novel.” —Scotswan. Daily Telegraph. 
HER HONOUR. By ROBERT MACHRAY. | HIS WIFE’S REVENGE. By G. R. SIMS. 
2s. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. “Told with plenty of spirit.” —TZ'imes. 
THE DREAMS OF SIMON USHER. By ALGERNON GISSING. | LOVE WILL VENTURB IN. By AMELIA BARB. 
2s, 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. saactiaife 
THE BELTED SEAS: a Romance. By Arrive CoLtos. 3s. 6d. 

‘* Distinctly entertaining...... The narrator...... serves us generously from a full dish of incident, humour, and adventure.” —A thenwum. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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